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The scene is laid not in ireland, 
as you might have ima;ined, but 
in the U.S.A.-—New Jersey, to be 
exact. As evidenced by the 
championship trophy, Irish dan 
cing has been enthusiastically 
taken up in various cities in this 
state, where annual competitions 
are held before enthusiastic 
audiences. 


The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross- 
section of Irish life and thought. 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly, why not become 
a subscriber? One year, 20s. ; 
two years, 35s., post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news- 
agent, bookseller, or post to 
Irisn Dicest, 43, Parkgate St., 
Dublin Ireland. 
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INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


An inferiority complex is a disturbance in the Sub-conscious Mind which manifests 
itself in Self-consciousness, lack of confidence, nervousness, depression, 
worry, weak will and habits, lack of enterprise, stammering, blushing, 
forgetfulness, sleeplessness, etc. These are symptoms of ‘something wrong’ 
within your personality which you can put right—a ‘disturbance centre’ in Sub- 
consciousness which sends out powerful negative impulses overcoming and paralysing 


your positive impulses, denying you the 
pleasures of achievement and the joy of 


living. You cannot control these impulses Write today for this 
but you can remove them altogether by 


eradicating from your Sub-conscious FREE BOOK 
Mind the trouble from which they spring. 

This you can do yourself, in your own 
home, in your own time. Send postcard 
today for free copy of little book which 
fully expounds the wonderful 
discoveries of modern psychol- 
ogy and how you can apply them 
to yourself to achieve a fuller, 
richer, happier and more suc- 
cessful life Write today to: 


British Institute of Practical 
Psychology(E.P.2), 67,Highbury 
New Park, London, N.S. 


All correspondence is confidential. 


FREE LESSON 
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Without previous knowledge of music you couldn't do that under the old staff notation. You 
can under the new, simplified KLAVARSKRIBO system, which is rapidly revolutionising music 
practice. Music critics have been amazed at the progress made by students who came under 
their personal observation. If you have never played a note—or if you learnt, but never got 
far—you will be able to read music at a glance and your own playing will surprise you. All the 
old difficulties have been *‘ smashed '’ by the new scientific, amazingly simple Kiavarskribo- 
method. Klavarskribo students play more music better and with less effort after 3 months 
than after 3 years by the old method. As easy and successful for children as for adults. Students 
simply do not know how to find words strong enough to give expression to their praise for 
the method that brings them so much enjoyment. Take advantage of this offer. On receipt of 
your name and address we will send you the FREE LESSON, with full particulars of this unique, 
INEXPENSIVE Postal Course. Write to-day. There is no obligation PLEASE STATE 
INSTRUMENT. 
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The current situation in the Republic, as 
a Protestant writer sees it 


What are the Prospects 
for Trish Protestants ? 


RISTEARD 6 GLAISNE 


Be is often pointed out that 
Protestants in the Republic of 
Ireland exercise an influence out 
of all proportion to their numbers. 
That is so. Protestants still hold a 


disproportionate share of the 
good things in professional and 
business life. That comes, in- 


directly or directly, of the privi- 
lege Protestants enjoyed up to 
1921. It will, of course, pass—is 
already passing. 

Eventually, if Ireland develops 
normally, Protestants will be 
found occupying high positions in 


professional and business life more 
or less in proportion to their num- 
bers; at present they represent 
rather over five per cent. of the 
total population of the Twenty- 
Six Counties. If Ireland develops 
in an abnormal way, they will hold 
less. 

There has been a_ notable 
decline in the Protestant popula- 
tion in the Twenty-Six County 
area in this century. The Pro- 
testant population fell by 106,000 
between I911 and 1926—from 
10.4 per cent. of the whole to 7.4 


Condensed from the National Observer 
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per cent. ‘hat might be under- 
stood easily enough, for in the 
course of that period Ireland had 
seen the departure of the British 
garrison, a fair part of the 
Ascendancy (with their retainers) 
and some of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary from the area. The 
decline since then is more 
serious. In 1941 Protestants were 
5.7 per cent. of the population. 

In general the population trends 
for Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants are the same—emigration 
(mainly to England), movement 
from rural areas to urban areas 
here in Ireland: and movements 
from the west to the east. There 
are clear reasons for these trends: 
people want more freedom, more 
variety, more sophistication, more 
money. But decline in population 
is even more serious for a small 
minority than for the Irish nation 
generally. 

Besides the population trends 
I have alluded to, there has been, 
among Protestants, since 1921, a 
gradual drift towards the north- 
east, into Northern Ireland. This 
is not a good sign, though 
obviously less serious from a 
national point of view than 
emigration. From a Protestant 
point of view, it does mean that 
a warm and satisfying social life, 
important to any community, is 
becoming more difficult in the 
Republic, and, still worse, that a 
Protestant understanding of 


Christian truth and liberty is 
being taken out of districts where 
those who held it were in a very 
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real way children of the locality. 

Protestants in the ‘wenty-Six 
County State and Protestants in 
the Six-County State have tended 
to grow apart a little over the 
years, as have their Roman 
Catholic counterparts. This was, 
I think, inevitable. There is—and 
I imagine there always has been 
—the old polarity between north 
and south found in most count- 
ries, and Protestants in the 
Republic generally find the life of 
the south more congenial, whereas 
the Northern Protestant regards 
Southerners, while enjoyable 
enough for a while in their own 
setting, as soft and generally 
rather unreliable. 

Again, we are all strongly 
affected by the machinery of life 
within our state: a complex of 
law, state-sponsored education, 
state benefits, radio, newspaper- 
work, and so on. The Republic 
and Northern Ireland have grown 
apart more than all are aware. 
Northern Protestants, hardened 
over many years by armed sortie, 
verbal reproach and assault, and 
occasional blandishments, from 
the Twenty-Six Counties and 
from the large Nationalist element 
within the Six Counties, have still 
in a substantial way got a siege 
mentality. 

Protestants in the Twenty-Six 
Counties have been learning to 
live without privilege, or with an 
ever-receding measure of privilege. 
They have as a rule been good, 
if not particularly active citizens. 
The exceptions are thoroughly 
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A Lot of Words 
[7 has been said that in England the country people have a 
vocabulary of from 300 to 500 words. Dr. Pedersen took 
down 2,500 words of the vocabulary of Irish speakers in the 


Aran Islands. 


Dr. Douglas Hyde wrote down a vocabulary of 3,000 
words from people in Roscommon who could neither read 
nor write, and he thought he fell short by 1,000 words of the 
vocabulary in actual use. He said that in Munster—especi- 
ally in Kerry—the average vocabulary in use amongst Irish 
speakers is probably between 5,000 and 6,000 words. 

Papraic CoLum, The Road Round Ireland 


worthy of consideration, acting, as 
they often do, in quite unlikely 
spheres. As Protestants, the 
strongly Roman Catholic atmos- 
phere will be what will now give 
them strength, or bring them 
down. 

The fears many Protestants had 
in 1921 that self-government 
would mean that Protestants 
would suffer for being Protestants 
have proved to be wildly 
exaggerated. They have not 
proved quite baseless, but that 
could not have been expected. 

After all, an average middle- 
or lower-class Roman Catholic, 
reflecting on Protestantism, would 
probably think of it in the first 
place as representing schism and 
poor religion, power, exploitation 
and snobbery; only secondly, I 
imagine, would he remember the 
great Protestant patriots, or the 
number of kind, simple Protestant 
people whom he knows personally. 

To think that now hurts me a 
little, for to me true Protestantism 
is full of warmth and light, a 
winning Christian way of life, 


and indeed a blinding criticism 
of anything tawdry or funda- 
mentally divisive in religion, of 
exploitation, and so on. But I can 
see reasons in history, and even in 
a littk way in contemporary 
Ireland, why a simple popular 
reaction to Protestantism should 
tend to be negative. It is largely, 
though not exclusively, the fault 
of those in Ireland who have 
called themselves Protestants. 

So, all in all, I am of opinion 
that Protestants in the Twenty- 
Six Counties have been treated 
with generosity since 1921. Roman 
Catholics have in many cases been 
at pains to make us feel welcome 
in public life, and most of us who 
have taken any part in national 
life appreciate that. 

The welcome, where it takes 
place, is obviously genuine, and, 
personally, I am convinced that 
any hopes that it may eventually 
lead to a dissolution of Partition 
or to the absorption of Protestants 


into Roman Catholicism are, 
where they exist, at most 
secondary. 
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If a Protestant feels proud of 
what Protestants have done for 
Ireland, sincerely regrets injustices 
committed in the name of his 
religion, and makes what contribu- 
tion he can to the country’s 
welfare, he need not and should 
not apologise for being a Protes- 
tant—very few will expect him to. 

On the other hand, there are 
louts and blackguards in every 
community, at the bottom and at 
the top. Some of these are raw 
and crude, some suave and clever. 
Some do wrong from ignorance, 
some for more sinister reasons: 
for personal or party advantage. 
And a_ small but significant 
religious minority is a natural 
butt. It is very hard for a nation 
which has lain under one kind of 
religious discrimination wholly to 
avoid another kind when it 
achieves freedom, however high 
its intentions, 

Ireland has still not come to 
terms with religion as a factor in 
society. Sometimes a Protestant is 
elected to hold an office which 
might in fact be better filled by a 
Roman Catholic, simply because 
the Roman Catholics want to show 
that they are not bigots. Alterna- 
tively, Protestants are sometimes 
deprived of offices where they are 
being of real use, simply because 
the Roman Catholics say, “Oh, 
yes, here are the Protestants taking 
over again.” 

What a Protestant says on 
public matters is sometimes 
suspect; of course, normally that 
passes if he keeps on talking, and 


shows that he knows what he is 
talking about. 

But we in Ireland still need to 
be more dispassionate on the 
subject of religion: see that the 
best man is given the job, what- 
ever his religion be, and learn to 
listen to a man if what he is 
Saying seems sound, whether we 
like it or not. 

Ireland has had but a brief 
experience of handling her own 
affairs. A fair start has been made. 
In the coming years, will it be 
seen more and more clearly in 
Ireland that, as Jacques Maritain 
has said, the “problem of the 
effective defence of liberty against 
those who take advantage of 
liberty for the purpose of 
destroying it can be properly 
solved only by a recasting of 
society on an organic and pluralist 
basis ”’? 

The republican tradition of 
liberty, equality and fraternity has 
in fact given our modern Irish 
society a pluralist basis. But to 
maintain and develop what we 
have achieved is th» difficulty. 

I think that Protestants, if not 
discouraged, will increasingly be 
prepared to take part in local and 
national affairs. But, as members 
of a minority, they may always at 
first be a little sensitive. And they 
must at no time be expected to be 
tolerant of a confusion of private 
religious allegiances and _ the 
general _ public: ex-President 
O'Kelly pledging the loyalty of 
“the Irish people” to the Pope, 
a picture of the Virgin Mary with 
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flowers before it in the post office, 
and so on. We in Ireland still 
sometimes have to remember that 
the leaders of society or the 
majority have no right to intrude 
upon the individual in private 
matters. 

Religion should, of course, be 
of vital importance in any State. 
The riches springing from a vital 
experience of God will naturally 
be borne into everyday life as 
something enlarging and creative, 
and the necessary distinction 


between Church and State does 
not preclude men from bringing a 
spirit of goodness and a passion 
for truth into their country’s 
councils. 

Both Roman Catholics and 
Protestants are the inheritors of a 
great Christian tradition, and 
much in belief is common to both 
—which, by the way, is not 
sufficiently realised. It is the busi- 
ness of each side to show a 
concern for the welfare and 
happiness of all. 


Quickness of the Mind 


‘THE bull has been defined as an accident of speech due to 

the mind ‘acting too quickly for the tongue; a laughable 
confusion of ideas unperceived by the speaker. 

Cardi.il Moran, in one of his Irish eulogies, wrote: 


. Her mossy streams; her undulating plains.” And a 


Durban citizen, an Irishman, complaining of the quality of 
the local mutton, said: “ It comes from old sheep that were 


killed before they died.” 


These are truly spontaneous bulls, as charming in their 
way as a biographer’s allusion to Tim Healy as a man who 
could always open a conversation with a good repartee! 


Irish News 


HOLb-uP MAN (to prosperous-looking victim) : “ How would 
you like to pay a {10 donation to the M—— Hospital ? 


You'll be in it if you don’t.” 


Back in Stone Age 


E trouble is, for most of us, when we get behind the 

wheel of a motor-car, §,000 or 10,000 years slip off our 
shoulders and we are practically back in the Stone Age: 
no quarter, weakest to the wall, every man for himself. 


G. R. H. NuGENT ° 
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Man-made laws for Space may 
collide with other laws—the 
law of motion, for instance 


Space-Age Headache for 
the World’s Lawyers 


DECLAN TRAYNOR 


HE recent successful moon 

shot by Russia has made the 
astrodynamic nations more anxious 
than ever to see established a new 
International Law to cope with the 
contradictions, doubts and fears 
born of the Space Age. 

Already, of course, international 
agreements exist covering the high 
seas and the upper air. The free- 
dom of the seas has been an 
accepted code since the 17th cen- 
tury, and in 1944, at the Chicago 
Convention, the sovereignty of 
every nation’s aif space was 
agreed. 

Russia was not represented at 
this Convention, but by claiming 
ownership of the air above her 
own domain (by the Soviet Air 
Code of 1935) she implicitly 
acknowledges the “sovereign air 
zones” of other countries. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
both Russia and America have 
trespassed by sending space 
vehicles through the zones of 
other nations. 

The principles known as the 


“Five Freedoms”, aimed at the 
organised development of air 
transport, were outlined in an 
U.K, White Paper in 1944. 

Freedoms 1 and 2 permit a 
State to fly craft through the air- 
space of States granting commer- 
cial traffic rights. Such non-traffic 
vehicles may land for refuelling. 
Freedoms 3 and 4 give mutual 
rights for passenger, mail and 
freight-flying between States. 

Freedom § concerns the State 
or States through whose air com- 
mercial planes would have to pass. 
It grants them right of passage, 
provided the by-passed State has 
agreed. 

Now it has become of more 
than academic interest to calculate 
how high airspace extends. The 
atmosphere begins to thin off at 
about forty miles, but is believed 
to extend in ever-rarer wisps as far 
out as 125 miles—the border-line 
where outer space begins. 

“Intruder” satellite vehicles 
far exceed this height, and there- 
fore by-pass the “Five Free- 
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doms ”. The first stage of Sputnik 
I reached about 125 miles before 
dropping off, probably over Rus- 
sian territory; the second stage 
began coasting through outer 
space from a point about 200 
miles up, and brought the third 
stage to a height of some 500 
miles, after which it went into 
orbit with the satellite. 

The U.S. Air Force Pioneer 
ascended :72,800 miles before 
going into orbit around the sun. 
The U.S. Army Juno II reached 
66,654 miles, and the Russian 
Lunik II soared high enough to hit 
the moon. 

Such achievements, it may be 
felt, over-ride any laws of land, 
sea or sky. At present they cer- 
tainly do—although Major Ronald 
McCrindle, International Affairs 
Adviser to B.O.A.C., has tartly 
remarked that blame for any dam- 
age caused, if a space-plane came 
back with a bang, should be 
placed “squarely on the shoulders 
of anyone launching anything into 
space”. 

It has become obvious by now 
that missile and space-craft traffic 
soon must be subjected to Inter- 
national Law, in much the same 
way as aircraft traffic. This leads 
to the complex task of evolving 
an entirely new code, covering the 
uncertainties of travel in outer 
space. 

Already Mr. A. G. Haley, an 
American legal expert and Presi- 
dent of the International Astro- 
nautical Federation, has compiled 
a sort of statute-book for space 
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travellers. As they leave behind 
earth and its laws, they will enter 
a realm wherein must operate a 
different sort of legislation, which 
Mr. Haley has named “ Meta- 
law”. 

These rules of behaviour in 
outer space anticipate the prob- 
lems likely to arise if—or when— 
man encounters other creatures, 
no doubt very different in shape 
and outlook from himself. The 
keystone of Metalaw, therefore, is 
an inversion of the Golden Rule, 
and reads: “Do unto others as 
they would have you do unto 
them.” 

On a more down-to-earth level, 
a meeting of the International 
Civil Aviation Organisation has 
discussed territorial zones, especi- 
ally in relation to the “right of 
transit” for non-military astro- 
nautical devices going up or com- 


_ing down. 


Zones which would include 
“contiguous space ”"—extending 
say 300 miles above a country— 
could provide a higher ceiling for 
the present Five Freedoms, sug- 
gested Professor J. C. Cooper, 
McGill University Institute of 
International Air Law. But space 
raises unexpected difficulties. 

Laws extending vertically into 
space unfortunately come in colli- 
sion with other laws, not made by 
man. The laws of motion, for one 
thing. We so easily forget that the 
earth, in its elliptic jourtiey around 
the sun, also revolves completely 
once a day. 

This fact didn’t stop the lawyers 
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framing the Five Freedoms, it is 
true. But those freedoms refer to 
real State property, the atmos- 
phere above us. Picture the earth 
as an orange and its atmosphere 
as an orange skin, and it becomes 
obvious that the air-space above a 
country is in motion too, as the 
globe revolves. Air and earth are 
one, moving together. 

It may be asked, if laws can be 
effective over time and territory, 
why not over space? Well, there 
is the physical impossibility of 
administering laws 300 miles or so 


Colours of the Winds 


above your head. Then, what is 
above your head? Beyond the blue 
which is the atmosphere there is 
the boundless ocean of space. 
We can lay claims to none of 
that immensity—any more than 


we can halt earth’s voyage by. 


dropping an anchor! 

Objects in space, such as the 
moon, may well awaken colonis- 
ing aspirations. Here the old- 
fashioned law of conquest no 
doubt would hold good—for such 
hardy travellers as hankered after 
tax-free territory! 


‘JHE ancient Irish had a unique colour scheme that nobody 
ever saw, because they described the winds of Eire. 
These winds were twelve in number. Besides those from 

North, South, East and West there were two other winds 


between each of these compass points. ‘ 
The North wind was black and the East purple, the two I 
winds between being speckled and dark. The South was V 
white, and the winds between East and South were yellow 8 
and red. The West was pale, and those between South and a 
West were greyish-green and green. The winds between 
West and North were dark brown and grey. c 
Some say that the phrase “the Black North” really C 
originated from the colour the ancient Irish had for the = 
North wind. And is it significant that there was never 2 “« 
hint of an Orange breeze in those days? e 
The Advocate 
A SPECIALIST is one who has trained his patients to become ; 
ill only during office hours. 
A general practitioner is likely to be called off the golf . 
course at any time. t 
‘THE sea, turning over page after page of its endless book ¢ 


L. A. G. STRONG 


upon the sand... . 
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Trust them to see the 
ludicrous side of avant- 
garde chic 


Irish Husbands 


are a Menace 
to Fashion! 


MADELEINE O’NEILL 


Wt women love seeing the new 
clothes with their exciting 
élan and their bright echoes of 
Paris but we are timid about 
wearing them hot from the 
salons, for one reason only—We 
dress to please our husbands. 
“Understated elegance” has 
come to be our watchword, and 
our wardrobes brim with classics 
—brisk tweeds and _ twin-sets, 
“timeless ” dresses and jackets, an 
evening dress which is pretty but 
seldom witty and the kind of sen- 
sible pull-on hats which make us 
look as if we were setting out for 
a stiff walk on the cliffs of Moher. 
The average Irishman thinks 
there is something not quite 
comme il faut about being seen 


with a woman whose dress or hat 
earns second looks of admiration. 
Fashion is beneath his not.ce; he 
may admire Sybil Connolly as a 
successful business woman, but he 
has never heard of Balenciaga and 
thinks Yves St. Laurent is the 
name of a new rose, He likes his 
wife to look nice, but her clothes 
must be conventional; and if they 
are slightly more exuberant than 
those of other women, he is morti- 
fied and develops stress-symptoms. 

Remember his fierce hostility to 
the Sack and his loud belly-laughs 
of scorn at the Baby Doll, and the 
time he refused to accompany you 
to Punchestown Races because 
you were wearing a Cossack hat 
which hid all your hair? 

The most devastating remark 
anyone can make about a new 
dress is: “And where do you 
think you could wear that?” 
Eager to please, nine times out of 
ten we give in and buy only the 
natural lines and timeless clothes 
he prefers; but in fashion Time- 
lessness is near to Dreariness. 

Haute Couture is fun. But 
sometimes, one must admit, it is 
also funny. And trust the Irish- 
man to see the ludicrous side of 
avant-garde chic; humour rather 
than tact is his strong point, and 
even in the friendliest spirit his 
wisecracks and fruity little jokes 
can slay our sartorial self-confi- 
dence. Having pierced our dreams 
and realised that we are a little 
tetchy on the matter, his retreat 
is ungraceful. 

“Well, you asked me. So I’m 


Condensed from Creation (Dublin) 
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telling you. Those flippery sleeves 
make you look like a penguin!” 
Then, as a placatory afterthought, 
“Nothing looks as well on you 
as the blue velvet.” 

The garment referred to is the 
third blue velvet in your ward- 
robe. You wore the original (full 
skirt, whittle waist, sweetheart 
neckline) the night he asked you 
to marry him, The present num- 
ber is two sizes larger, four years 
old and cut on slinky lines, but he 
doesn’t notice that. It is blue, 
isn’t it? It is velvet. And that’s 
all that matters. 

Irishmen, bless them, are senti- 
mental, and they love you best in 
soft slightly sugary styles which 
make you look romantic. They 
consider little black dresses mor- 
bid, but are partial to navy and 
white. A nice snazzy red puts 
them in a cheerful mood, but blue 
is their favourite and anything in 
this shade earns paeans of praise. 
Brown—this season’s most fashion- 
able colour—they consider mousy, 
and they are quite incapable of 
appreciating the nuances of lichen 
green, coffee beige and sophis- 
ticated monotone schemes. 


DIGEST 


Designers have to live, so there 
is very little that men can quibble 
about in the latest Collections. The 
waist is back in its place and hips 
are svelte; shirt-waist dresses never 
pall and there is something rather 
appealing, to men, about a great 
big fox collar trimmed with 
coat. They love the swish of 
taffeta, the peep of petticoats and 
in so far as they have any feelings 
about fashion, rejoice that long 
evening dresses have staged a 
come-back. 

They appreciate beads and em- 
broidery and sequins, and laid-on 
pantomime. Queen-of-the-Fairies 
glitter awakens little-boy worship- 
ful echoes in their hearts. Shimmer 
is all, and they might even compli- 
ment you on a dress like this. It 
would probably choke them to do 
so: an Irishman will compliment 
you on your cooking, on the 
number in your family, on your 
seat on a horse, even on the way 
you drive a car. But never, never, 
on your choice of clothes. 

Until he learns to do so, the 
average Irishwoman has as much 
chance of becoming a Leader of 
Fashion as a squaw in a blanket. 


A BURGLAR gave his girl friend a fur coat. 
“Tt’s wonderful,” she exclaimed. “ It must be worth at 


least ten years.” 


OVEREATING: the destiny that ends our shapes. 


Mary C. Dorsey 


“ HIENPECKED? He lost his voice for a week and his wife 
never noticed it.” 


fe 


A New York “ narrowback” discovers 
the real Ireland 


They Made Me Feel 
I Belonged 


ALBERT J. 


ECENTLY there appeared in 

a New York morning paper a 
letter denouncing Ireland; it was 
penned by an American who had 
recently returned from a visit to 
the Emerald Isle. 

It seems that this young man 
was sorely distressed about con- 
ditions in the “Ould Sod”. His 
grievances were two in number: 
(1) that the Irish were quite back- 
ward as concerns sanitary facili- 
ties and (2) that there was an 
acute shortage of toilets that 
flush! 

Now, I am married to a young 
woman who was born in Corglass, 
County Longford, and resident in 
the United States only ten years. 
When Margaret read the above- 
mentioned letter she insisted that 
I reply at once to this libel. 

Strangely enough, after re-read- 
ing the letter and realising its 
vicious implications, I too came to 
the conclusion that it must not go 
unchallenged. Much damage has 
been done to Ireland’s reputation 
by writers of this type, especi- 


HASSETT 


ally those who are ignorant of 
Ireland. 

I am a third-generation Amer- 
ican of Irish extraction and I, too, 
have only recently returned from 
a stay of six weeks in Ireland. 

To me the friendly attitude of 
the Irish people was almost un- 
believable. Even in touring the 
country by car the friendly atmos- 
phere made itself felt. People 
passing on the road, either afoot, 
on a bicycle or atop a cartload of 
turf: all would wave a greeting as 
we sped past. People we had never 
seen before. People we would 
never see again. 

This feeling of friendliness 
manifests itself even in the busi- 
ness world. On more than one 
occasion we asked a shopkeeper 
for a product he did not have in 
stock. Instead of telling us that 
he did not carry the product, the 
tradesman would dispatch one of 
his clerks, either afoot of on one 
of the ever-present bicycles, to a 
shop, sometimes several blocks 
distant, that did carry the item we 
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wanted. And shortly we would 
look up to see the clerk returning 
with a grin of triumph and the 
goods clutched in his outstretched 
hand. 

One evening, in Cavan, after we 
had purchased several dollars’ 
worth of groceries in a green- 
grocer’s, I inquired of the owner 
where we might buy some bottled 
goods. He directed us to a pub on 
Plunkett Street and, several 
moments after we had placed our 
order with the barmaid, he 
appeared in the doorway and in- 
sisted upon buying us a round. 

Being used to the decimal 
monetary system, I was unpre- 
pared to cope with half-crowns, 
thruppences, shillings, ha’pennies 
and pounds. Until I remembered 
to carry my currency converter 
I’m afraid I took the easy way out. 
If the amount of the bill was eight 
shillings, sixpence, or, as the 
clerk would say it, “eight and 
six”, invariably ['d tender a 
pound note in payment. It worked 
rather well, until finally the day 
arrived when I had nothing left 
but coins—so many that the 
weight of them threatened to spoil 
the fit of my suit. 

Ireland is located very near the 
6oth parallel of north latitude, less 
than twelve degrees removed from 
the Arctic Circle, and, as a conse- 
quence, the summer days are long. 
This situation enables the Irish 
farmer to spend much more time 
in the fields ploughing, harrow- 
ing, planting, reaping, mowing, 
turning, harvesting, draining, 
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feeding, digging, cutting, spraying 
and haying until almost midnight 
when, with the last flicker of fad- 
ing daylight, he finally heads for 
home. 

Up again at five or six in the 
morning he milks the cows, feeds 
the pigs, calves, chickens, turkeys, 
horses, and the ever-present 
ass, takes his milk to the co-op 
creamery, his eggs to market, 
bluestones his praties, cuts turf, 
repairs fences, drains bogs and 
generally makes himself useful 
around the place. That’s how it is 
with brother-in-law Tom, too. 

One evening Margaret, an 
empty pail in each hand, was re- 
turning from feeding the chickens. 
As she came tripping down the 
path she laughed and said, “I feel 
just like a farmer’s wife!” 

“ That you'll never be,” I re- 
plied, “ because to be a farmer’s 
wife you first have to be married 
to a farmer, and as far as I am 


concerned it’s too much like 
work!” 
Mr. Cully, the auctioneer in 


Arva, must have considered me a 
red-hot prospect, because fifteen 
minutes after I was introduced he 
was trying to sell me a sixty-acre 
farm. “It’s on the Dublin-Sligo 
road,” says he, “and it’s a real 
buy.” 

When I was slow in rising to the 
bait he followed through with 
what he evidently thought was the 
clincher. “ And another thing, Mr. 
Hassett,” says he, “the Dublin 
bus goes right by the door a dozen 
times a day!” 


What’s Your Attitude ? 
‘Too many are always bucking life, contending, feuding and 


fighting with themselves and all that happens to them. 
Life can be beautiful if our attitude toward it is right. And 


the attitude is up to you. 


If you will learn at least four things of importance, you 
will find life friendly. Learn to get along: with yourself, 
with others, with the commonplace, with adversity. 


“ Mr. Cully,” says I, “it would 
only have to go by once and I'd 
be on it.” 

When we took our leave in 
August the Electricity Supply 
Board was erecting poles and 
stringing wire, and Tom’s place 
should be electrified now. The 
several localities which already 
have the service have celebrated 
by holding “lights on” dances. 
The Irish love the congeniality, 
the gaiety of a dance and need 
only the slightest excuse to hold 
one. The second week Margaret 
and I were in Corglass there were 
118 people present at Tom’s house 
for a dance in honour of the 
“ Yankees ”. 

Old folks, young folks, men, 
women, boys and girls, they all en- 
joyed themselves. From _ three 
o'clock Sunday afternoon until 
“half six” Monday morning it 
continued. I honestly don’t know 
where they get their energy. Two 
fiddles and an accordion supplied 
the music. They waltzed, fox- 
trotted, jigged and reeled for 
hours. 

Tom’s seven children, ages 
eight months to seven years, were 
a joy. No brashness, no dis- 


Joun H. Crowe 


obedience, no misbehaviour; they 
were just good children. They are 
not pampered, they are not 
catered to, they are not spoiled, 
but they do have the love and 
affection of their parents. 

The two oldest children, Evelyn 
and John Francis, have a four-mile 
walk to and from the National 
School at Leggah each school day, 
be it fair or foul weather! Toting 
their books, including their Gaelic 
primer, they go skipping down the 
lane in the dew of the morning 
and in the evening come trudging 
home “the near way” through 
Corrigan’s Bog. They still have 
sufficient energy to help with some 
of the lighter chores around the 
farm or in the kitchen, then they 
eat supper, do a spell of home- 
work, get down on their knees for 
the Rosary and evening prayers, 
then off to bed. 

We took in a movie in Long- 
ford one evening and invited Tom 
and two of his neighbours, James 
and Elizabeth Corrigan. The 
feature picture was a Hollywood 
epic, The Siege at Red River. It 
was a real horse opera set in the 
American west of 1864, complete 
with Confederate spy, Indians, 
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Union cavalry, Indians, a renegade 
white man and still more Indians. 
Well, that audience really ate it 
up! It was the second time Eliza- 
beth Corrigan had seen a motion 
picture, and she was in a frenzy of 
excitement, When the traditional 
climax came, the youngsters in the 
audience almost tore the roof off 
the cinema. 

The excited shouts of those 
Irish kids! You could close your 
eyes and imagine yourself at a 
children’s matinee in Anytown, 
U.S.A. As a delighted Lizzie 
Corrigan so aptly put it: “It was 
a terror to the world!” 

I thought their reaction peculiar 
until i considered the close affinity 
that exists between the Irish race 
and America. The Irish made their 
presence felt in all walks of life 
and in all parts of the States, 
even in the then sparsely settled 
Far West. There they served 
as herders, drovers, teamsters, 
soldiers, lawmen, scouts and 
labourers during the era of west- 
ward expansion. 

During the California gold 
rush, the quelling of the Plains 
Indian uprisings, the building of 


the transcontinental railroad; the 
Irish were there. They played an 
important réle in the growth of 
the United States. 

Even going back to the 15th 
century we find the Irish con- 
cerned in America’s history. Dur- 
ing Christopher Cofumbus’s voy- 
age of discovery in 1492, it is 
believed, he had at least one Irish 
seaman (from Galway) among the 
crew of his flagship, the Santa 
Maria. 

John Barry, of U.S. naval fame, 
was Irish-born. Some of our most 
noted Civil War generals, notably 
Sheridan, were of Irish blood. 
The Union army’s Irish Brigade 
fought in many a bloody battle, 
up to and including the decisive 
battle of Gettysburg. So it is far 
more than a feeling of friendship, 
it is a feeling of kinship, that 
binds these two nations together. 
There’s hardly a family in all of 
Ireland that does not have a 
transplanted relative somewhere in 
the U.S.A. 

I like Ireland. I found Ireland 
to be a land of God-loving, indus- 
trious, honest and friendly people. 
I felt that I belonged. 


“ Wuat’s that noise in the next room?” asked the young 


man, 

“Oh, that’s father,” replied the girl. “He loves taking 
things apart to see why they don’t go.” 

Said the Y.M.: “ So long. I’m off!” 


“[NSECTS suffer pain just as we do,” says a scientist, Our 
heartfelt sympathy is extended to the centipede with 
chilblains. 


Problems of the Bureau of Missing Persons 


You Have a Constitutional 


Right to Disappear! 


MICHAEL MILLS 


MONG the thousands of 

people who came from all 
parts of the country to Dublin for 
the Eucharistic Congress in 1932, 
_were two middle-aged ladies from 
the West of Ireland. They never 
returned home—and for twenty 
years nobody missed them. 

Then, in 1952, a solicitor 
started enquiries in connection 
with the disposal of property. The 
Gardai’s assistance was asked, and 
eventually the Administrative Sec- 
tion of the Crime Branch—popu- 
larly known as the Bureau of 
Missing Persons—was called in. 

A nationwide search was insti- 
tuted through Fogra Tora (the 
Garda Hue and Cry), which car- 
ried photos and descriptions of 
the missing ladies. An alert Garda 
recalled that seventeen years be- 
fore while on patrol in O’Connell 
Street, Dublin, he had met two 
ladies answering the descriptions, 
and had directed them to their 
destination. He even remembered 
the address. 

The search was now well 
advanced, and, shortly afterwards, 
the two old iadies were traced. 
The next issue of Fégra Tora was 


Condensed from 


the Evening Press 


able to carry the names of the two 
old ladies among the list of “ Per- 
sons no longer missing”. 

The operations of the Missing 
Persons Bureau are conducted 
from Garda Headquarters at the 
Depot, Phoenix Park. From here 
Supt. Sean Murphy and his assis- 
tant, Garda Tom Smith, set in 
motion the hundreds of enquiries 
for missing persons. 

Since 1954 up to the end of 
last year, 396 people were re- 
ported missing in Ireland. Of 
these, all but forty-four were 
traced. Quite a number of those 
listed as untraced are presumed 
to be dead, as their clothes have 
been found, although their bodies 
have not. 

Enquiries usually start with 
local Garda stations, to which 
parents and relatives have first 
recourse. If, after seven days, the 
local Gardai have failed to locate 
the missing person, the matter is 
reported to headquarters and the 
nationwide search gets under 
way. 

Some eighty to ninety people 
disappear each year in _ this 
country. In 1954, for example, 
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there were ninety-three disappear- 
ances, of whom niue are still un- 
traced; 1955, ninety-one people 
disappeared—six are still un- 
traced; 1956, eighty-seven dis- 
appeared—eleven still untraced; 
1957, seventy-eight disappeared, 
ten are still untraced. 

Last year was the lowest for a 
long time with forty-seven dis- 
appearances, Of these, eight are 
still untraced. Of those “found” 
each year, about 20 per cent. are 
dead. 

In their search for missing per- 
sons, the Bureau makes most use 
of Fégra Tora, which is issued to 
all Garda Stations here, and also 
to many stations in England, Scot- 
land and Wales. The Press and 
Radio are also invaluable in trac- 
ing people. 

In making their enquiries, the 
Gardai contact relatives and 
friends of the missing party, and 
if it is believed the person has 
gone to Britain, they try to find 
the location of any of his or her 
friends there, 

For instance, they have found 
that most Donegal people are 
likely to be discovered in Scot- 
land, while West of Ireland folk 
are most likely to be around Birm- 
ingham or some of the central in- 


dustrial cities of England. When 
boys disappear, they are often 
found with friends who have gone 
to work in England shortly before. 

Any adult has a constitutional 
right to disappear, provided he 
does not leave responsibilities be- 
hind him, Consequently, in many 
cases where the Gardai trace a 
missing person who wants his 
address unknown, they have no 
authority to disclose the man’s 
whereabouts. They merely tell his 
friends of his welfare. 

Very often, the Gardai’s work 
is rendered difficult by the miss- 
ing person’s subterfuges. 

Some years back the Bureau 
were searching for a missing man. 
Their search seemed to have 
ended when a letter was received 
from North Africa stating that he 
was joining the Foreign Legion. 

On checking, however, the 
Gardai found that a friend had 
posted the letter in North Africa. 
They eventually traced the man. 

Only on one occasion did the 
Bureau call in the International 
police—Interpol—in their en- 
quiries. The missing man was also 
located in this case. 

“Our main purpose,” says 
Supt. Murphy, “is to ensure 
there has been no foul play.” 


E way some motorists speed along through the heavy 
week-end traffic, you’d think they were late for their 


accident. 


[F women really dressed to please their husbands, they’d 
do it a lot faster. 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


Have Women 
Hardened 
Physically 

and Mentally ? 


WHAT MUST ANNOY MIDDLE-AGED 

and elderly people is that we 
are entirely ignored by fashion 
leaders just as if we de not exist. 
It is not young people who mostly 
have money for clothes. Therefore, 
it would seem shortsighted not to 
censider and pay deference to the 
elderly. 

Husbands can be a great help 
and encouragement. Unfortunately, 
my husband was obsessed with the 
erroneous idea that I was too con- 
ceited and extremely vain to be 
praised. When going to a party and 
taking too long, titivating at the 
glass, he would stand at my door 
with a critical gaze and murmur 
just one word, “Jezebel”, and 
walk away! He did not realise that 
taking long at the glass means an 
effort to improve and not vanity. 

In my young days, there was no 
such mad competition among the 
big houses cf fashion. Each was 
distinctive and held its own. Nor 
did fashions change with such 
lightning _—rapidity. Everything 


moved quietly, with dignity and 
decorum. 

I look with nostalgia back to the 
period just before and after my 


wedding in 1911, at the time when 
beautiful fashions were at the 
height of real, breathtaking lovels- 
ness, and enhancing the charnis 
ef the world-renowned beauties. 
Alas! Now, after two ghastly world 
wars and the hardening of women 
physically ahd mentally, all this 
will doubtless be regarded as effete 
and very out of date by our manly 
girls. 

Lapy DUuNALLEY in the Sunday 

Review 


That Sligo Accent 
OWEN B. Hunt oF PHILADELPHIA 
has a memory for names, places, 
dates and historic events that makes 
even the shortest conversation with 
him fascinating. He packs more in- 
formation per minute into his talk 
than anyone I have ever met. 
Burly, cheerful and bespectacled, 
he looks the’ typical American— 
until you hear him speak, and then 
there is the pronounced Sligo 
accent, evident despite his forty- 


,six years in the U.S. 


Owen, who emigrated from 
Tubbercurry, Co. Sligo, in 1913, is 
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the Vice-President of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick. Among the 
mass of information he gave me 
was the fact that the Friendly Sons 
were originally formed in 1771 by 
a Corkman, General Stephen 
Moylan, who was in charge of the 
Washington Cavalry at the close of 
the American Revolution. 


Since 1933 Owen Hunt has 
crossed the Atlantic thirty-five 
times, thirteen by water and 


twenty-two by air. He stays most 
of the time with his brother in 
Ballyglass, and during these visits 
has accumulated much information 
about the Hunt family. He has 
traced his ancestors in Rooskey 
back to 1770, when they changed 
their name from Fiacra to Hunt. 
BARBARA PaGE in Evening Herald 


Pooh-Bah from Cork 
PPoRTY - FOUR- YEAR-OLD DENIS 

Coleman, from Cork City, has 
taken up duties as Administrator 
of the penguin island of South 
Georgia, most distant British pos- 
session in the Falkland Island 
Dependencies, in the Antarctic. 

Mr. Coleman has travelled ail 
over the globe as a merchant sea- 
man, finishing up as captain of an 
oil-tanker. 

His duties as “boss” of South 
Georgia are varied. He is Col- 
lector of Customs; Registrar of 
Ships; Receiver of Wrecks; Regis- 
trar of Births, Marriages and 
Deaths; Coroner; Notary Public; 
Income-tax Collector; Harbour 


Master and Chief of Police. 

His tour of duty will last for 
three years. His wife, Betty, is with 
Sunday Dispatch 


him. 
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World War Prophecy 

N IRISHMAN BY BIOLOGICAL AND 

an Aberdonian by geographical 
birth, Judge Patrick Devlin does 
not bear any very evident marks of 
either of his places of origin. A 
Conservative, his political bias has 
never been especially in favour of 
regional nationalisms, and _ the 
bounding generosity and hospitality 
of his character certainly do. not re- 
mind one of the music-hall picture 
of an Aberdonian, 

The son of an architect, he is the 
eldest of three brothers, all of whom 
have achieved distinction, each in a 
separate field. One brother, Chris- 
topher, is a Jesuit priest and a dis- 
tinguished historical writer. The 
other brother, William, is the well- 
known Shakespearean actor. 

The three brothers were all edu- 
cated by the Jesuits, at Stonyhurst. 
Patrick, on leaving school, after a 
brief period in a Dominican novi- 
tiate, went up to Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, where he became in 
1925 an outstandingly successful 
President of the Union. His 
brothers were then still at school, 
where it was my good fortune to 
teach them, and it was through this 
accident that I came to know 
Patrick Devlin in his early years at 
the English Bar 

I can remember many arguments 
from those years, but I remember 
particularly that he was the first 
person who ever prophesied to me 
that we would certainly see a 
Second World War. It was in about 
1928—in a taxi, going to the Lyric 
at Hammersmith to see The 
Beggar’s Opera. Mr. James Gunn, 
the painter, was our companion, 
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and, although Mr. Gunn agreed 
with the prophecy, it seemed to me 
altogether improbable. 
CHRISTOPHER in The 
Spectator (London). 


Buried His Past! 
ATRICK O’HAGAN, WHO HAS MADE 
his I.T.V. début with his own 
series, “Patrick O’Hagan Sings,” 
can claim to have buried his own 
past. He used to be an undertaker. 

“ Simply,” he explains, “ because 
my family were in the undertaking 
business.” But the Derry-born 
young man wanted to sing all the 
time he was in the family business, 
and singing was still uppermost in 
his mind during the period in 
which he studied for an ecclesiasti- 
cal career. 

For a long time, he got no farther 
than his local church chcir, but he 
took the plunge in 1946 and became 
a professional. He toured in variety 
for three years. Experts told him 
he was wasting his time in music- 
halls, that he ought to aim higher 
as a concert singer and take exten- 
sive singing lessons to aid him. 

Pat accepted the advice. “ But I 
had to go te Australia to gain recog- 
nition,” he says. “I went out there 
to sing on radio and then do some 
concert tours.” 

He has been there twice since, 
as well as to America and South 
Africa. During his most recent 
Australian visit—he went as far as 
New Zealand and New Guinea—he 
filmed the “Patrick O’Hagan Sings” 
series. Irish interests were respon- 
sible. He was told that the series 
would help to popularise Irish 
goods in Australia. 


MONSIEUR IS A McGRATH 
MONSIEUR George McGrath, 

Prefect of the High Pyre- 
nees, France, is a great-great- 
grandson of Michael McGrath, 
who died at Caen, Normandy, 
in 1830. He was an eminent 
surgeon, and hailed from Cork. 
“That is as far back as we can 
trace our ancestry,” M. McGrath 
said. 

In Normandy, his grandfather 
engaged in industry of various 
kinds. Then he left industry, and 
became a judge. M. McGrath's 
father is now retired. 

“Irish Press.” 


“The hottest job I’ve ever had,” 
he explains. “I did them in Sydney 
with the temperature around 110° 
and very high humidity. The entire 
twenty-six films were completed in 
five days.” 

Songs and stories form his TV 
series. Some of the stories are fic- 
titicus. Others are true. Pat is 
married, with three children. When- 
ever possible, he takes them with 
him on his travels. 

JOHN K. NEWNHAM in TV Weekly 


Most Coveted Honour 

O MAN AGAINST WHOM CorRK 

hurler Christy Ring measured 
himself ever came to the ball with 
the same breath-taking speed, hit 
while moving with the same fault- 
less judgment or swung the whole 
course of a match with such rapier- 
like thrusts from the forty-yard 
mark to his opponent’s goal. 
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And above and beyond al! others 
he is durable, unshaken by the 
headlong onset and close, hip-to- 
hip tackling of the heaviest backs. 
To the roar of “ Ringey has it”, 
exiles at pitches as far apart as the 
Yankee Stadium and Wembley have 
watched the small, red-jerseyed 
figure rounding backs, cutting 
ground balls over the bar, leaping 
high to flick passes to the wings 
and moving in to crash the returns 
to goal. 

In three-quarters of a century no 
player has won so many All-Ireland 
medals (eight). 

Quiet to the point of taciturnity, 
he has shown complete unconcern 
for the pride and adulation with 
which Corkmen everywhere regard 
him. Of his “marginal interests ” 
future writers of his career will 
have precious little to record. He 
likes his job as a driver for an oil- 
company and enjoys a game of 
cards when relaxing before a big 
match. 

Irish Times 


Willie fohn’s Adventures 
WILLIAM JOHN MCDOWELL, WHOSE 

parents live in Matilda Street, 
Belfast, has never found it easy to 
live in a groove. When I met him 
his pockets bulged with the manu- 
script of a book which may be 
published before long. 

It is a book of 60,000 words 
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narrating his hair-raising adven- 
tures with the Arabs after he left 
his regiment, the Royal Irish Fusi- 
liers, in Palestine in 1948. 

He was not twenty-one when he 
jumped from a twenty-foot wall at 
the Palestinian Post Office, where 
he was on guard duty, to throw in 
his lot with Arab tribesmen; and 
after British forces had been with- 
drawn from Palestine he served 
with the “ Arab Liberation Army ”. 

But he became so disgusted with 
Arab atrocities against the Jews he 
said that he secretly worked for the 
Jewish cause by sabotage, helping 
prisoners to escape and succouring 
women and children. His travels 
took him via Amman to Damascus, 
where he got into touch with the 
British Military Attaché, and was 
put aboard a tanker for Port Suez. 

There he was handed over to the 
British military authorities. Twelve 
months’ detention was the court- 
martial sentence he received for 
being absent withcut leave, and for 
escaping from detention he was 
put on bread and water for a spell. 

Eventually he returned to Britain 
in time to join a draft for the 
Royal Ulster Rifles in Korea. He 
arrived home in 1953, and for a 
time worked in Belfast. 

“T think I would like to join the 
Foreign Legion,” he says, “so that 
I can write about that.” 

Belfast Weekly Telegraph 


“ Marry my daughter, my boy ? But she’s only a girl!” 
“I know, sir. That’s one of my reasons for wanting to 


marry her.” 


PPORTUNE-TELLING is illegal, but statesmen are allowed to 
Dublin Opinion 


get away with it. 
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She’s the backbone—and brains—of 
her mountainy man 


Those Mountainy Women 
are Unique 


MICHAEL J. MURPHY 


T a North of Ireland fair a 

man was sympathising with 2 
friend over the death of his wife. 
The friend sounded the virtues of 
the dead woman and the bereaved 
husband echoed every word... . 
“Aye then in sqwi an’ he’d lost 
one good woman: .. . He’d miss 
her, ind€ed, miss her sorely. . . . 
Feth, then, she worked hard all 
her life. . . . Aye, they’d been a 
brave span together surely, the 
most of sixty years. . 

Then, as if compelled to keep 
intact his manhood and indepen- 
dence by speaking out, the hus- 
band had to say, “But do you 
know what? I never really liked 
thon woman of mine.” 

I told that story to a young 
mountainy woman who'd recently 
come home after a spell in fac- 
tories in England. She said she 
could believe it. No man could 
really like a woman and ask her to 
live as the mountainy woman lived 
and worked thirty-five years ago. 
She didn’t say “love a woman”, 
mind you: in rural Ireland 


love” is a word you must jib and 
jibe at. “ What’s love?” runs the 
saying, and the answer tells you: 
“It’s an itchy feeling in at your 
heart and you can’t get in to 
scratch it.” This Co. Down 
woman’s opinion of mountain liv- 
ing was that it was “a great way 
for getting old fast”. 

Our young mountainy woman 
was speaking in her own house, 
and her “ boy friend”, as they say 
these days, was present as well as 
her parents. They “make dates” 
today. Years ago it was “a set” 
or “a scud of a coort”, “ your 
hoult ” and so on. If that boy had 
as much as shown himself at the 
gate, let alone come into the 
house, he was better than half- 
married already. 

The mountainy woman, as I saw 
her, was, and in fact still is, the 
backbone and brains of the moun- 
tainy man, the architect of his 
work, his fortune or his failure: a 
valiant, devoted woman who could 
be something of a tyrant at times. 
She might have had too much 
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of a rather fatalistic courage, but 
there was no doubt about her 
tremendous endurance — even 
sometimes with her mountainy 
man in his vanities and tantrums. 
She knew what she was letting 
herself in for when she married 
him, and accepted life as she 
found it—until ambition, thrust 
upon her rather than shared, 
showed her how to lead towards 
a change. 

She always had to work hard; 
you'll never convince a city woman 
of the amount and variety of work 
her country sister has to get 
through in a day. But she doesn’t 
have to work as she did thirty-five 
years ago, thank heaven. Don’t 
mix sentiment with your sociology 
in this; you mustn’t forget the 
tradition behind the mountainy 
woman even today. 

For instance, you couldn’t com- 
mend a woman or girl better than 
to say she was “a powerful worker 
—in or out of the house”: that 
meant outside in the fields; even 
hired servant girls were expected 
to work in the fields those days. 
There was a counterbalance to 
flattery of course, and you had 
satirical cracks about the over- 
praised, like “she could make a 
meal’s meat out of a dish-cloth”, 

Other instances of this tradition 
come to mind—-the bride in her 
new home, for instance: you just 
couldn’t have kept many of the 
“new women” out of the fields; 
they had to show their paces, their 
own family reputation and prestige 


and future were at stake. Old 
labourers used to advise us: 
“Never work for a woman; she 
doesn’t know what’s in a day’s 
work.” Quite true; she was in the 
habit herself of putting two or 
three days’ work into one and 
thought little of it. 

This tradition sprang from the 
pattern of life of the migrant 
labourer. The mountainy woman’s 
husband usually had to be such a 
labourer until around the begin- 
ning of this century. The men, 
helped by the women, did the 
ploughing or digging. The oats 
were sown and the potato-ground 
prepared; if in rigs the men 
shaped the outline of the ridges 
out of lay or grassland. Then they 
left for seasonal work in Scotland 
and England. 

The remainder of the work was 
done by the women: manuring, 
planting potatoes, digging them 
in, weeding and all the rest of the 
endless attention the crop needs 
throughout the year. Cattle, pigs 
and poultry had to be looked after, 
and a family if any, as well as the 
aged. The men returned again in 
late harvest. 

That was the original pattern; 
but only the tail-end of it re- 
mained when I came among the 
mountainy folk in 1922. Neigh- 
bour still helped neighbour of 
course—often by a request that 
could be, in effect, an order: 
“ Maybe you could give us a hand 
the morra to drop a lock of seed 
spuds,” or “ Tie a few sheaves of 
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‘THANKS to the spread of civilisation, there are very few 


savage tribes in the world who still shoot their enemies 


with bows and arrows. 


hay” (or oats and so on). 

I remember my mother, hardly 
a month back in the country a ter 
twenty years, answering this kind 
of request and coming home at 
dark just as tired as other women 
who worked beside her in the 
fields for wages. There was recom- 
pense, of course: you got butter 
and milk or potatoes. In fact no 
one those days without milk would 
be allowed pay for it, or for butter- 
milk, which always had a small 
print of butter floating on top. 
That spirit is still there: every- 
where we've lived in the moun- 
tains of the North people of all 
creeds brought us gifts: “A wee 
share of my kitchen.” 

The familiar changes in social 
life have had much the same 
meaning for the mountainy woman 
as for her husband; the bus and 
the motor-car and radio enable her 
to share pleasures and benefits 
that used to be enjoyed solely by 
townsfolk. Housing is better. But 
interchange between friend and 
neighbour isn’t as free. You must 
knock more often on a closed door, 
where before you were half in the 
house once you opened the now 
vanishing half-door. 

Old time market-making in a 
stiff farm cart in all sorts of 
weather was a ritual. I remember 
women carrying baskets of butter 
ten miles to town because the 
horses were needed in the fields. 


They didn’t grumble, but isn’t it 
wonderful that all that hardship 
has gone. Anyhow, the talk is 
usually there: get into a country 
bus on a market day going out of 
a town to the mountains and it 
can be like a céili-house on wheels. 

Two other things have changed 
the outlook of the mountainy 
woman—the labourers’ cottages 
and the local dance-hall. Thirty- 
five years ago the meanest moun- 
tain dwelling was held to be 
superior to the best council cot- 
tage ever built. In a cottage you 
were only a half-step above the 
cottier or “cother-house ” tenant 
who lived on sufferance according 
to the will and whim of the 
farmer who owned the house. 

The dance-hall helped to 
restore some of the healthy inter- 
mixing any society needs: it 
restored in another way the 
shrinking social orbit of the hills 
which was making a stranger of 
a man from the far end of the 
parish. The family céili in the 
neighbour’s house had had its day 
and was crying to be transferred 
to a community setting, even 
before local halls were needed. 

A mountainy woman’s daughter 
could now marry a labourer, a 
tradesman, a shop-boy without 
scaling down: the peasant com- 
plex—which puts prestige, house, 
lands, cattle and everything else 
above people—began to disappear. 
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Boys and girls went by bus to 


work in town—-factory work was 
no longer the disgrace they used 
think it was even if you had only 
a few acres. No longer has the 
mountainy woman that single out- 
ing in the year to look forward to: 
the 13th or 14th July if you dug 
with one foot, the 15th of August 
if you dug with the other; she may 
even go on a week’s holiday! This 
isn’t so much a change as a return 
to an older order of things. 

I've said our mountainy woman 
could be a bit of a tyrant. I'm 
taking a well-known instance, our 
low rural marriage rate. 

It’s said that the low rural mar- 
riage rate is largely due to the 
possessive mother who won’t let 
the sons marry. She may wish her 
own daughters readily enough on 
to some other fellow’s mother, but 
no one else’s daughter must come 
in as her own son’s wife. 

Until the Land Acts became law 
just before the beginning of this 
century, tenants hadn’t owned 
their land, not even in the days 
of the clans. People did marry 
young till then: why not? .. 
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What did it matter? But when 
suddenly they found they really 
owned the land, marriage of a 
son, particularly the eldest son, 
did matter, and in a purely 
material way. 

The mountainy woman instinc- 
tively wanted to consolidate, to 
strengthen the grip. So when a son 
married and left home, his act was 
like a traitorous pulling away of a 
stake of support. How often have 
I heard them use phrases like 
“He goes an’ marries, just when 
we were gettin’ our heads above 
water an’ risin’ in the world.” 

The change here isn’t as rapid 
as it might be. But we can’t 
blame this valiant woman without 
first understanding the whys and 
the wherefores. Responsibility was 
thrust upon her rather than 
shared. 

I heard of a mountainy man 
who’d made money in England 
declare in boastful enthusiasm: 
“T’ve hundreds for land, hun- 
dreds for law an’ hundreds to 
work on. I can never be broke— 
for I started with nothin’.” Except 
thon mountainy woman of his. 


Younc Tommy was asked by his teacher if he knew what a 
person in charge of a library is called. 
“ Yes, ma’am,” he replied—“ a bookie!” 


“| visit my friends occasionally,” said the book-lover, 
“just to look over my library.” 
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Older than the bogs was 
the “ Irish Elk” 


DID THEY GROW 
TOO TALL 
TO LIVE? 


C. DOUGLAS DEANE 


ROM across the river in 

Caledon, Co, Tyrone, comes 
the rasping roar of a red stag as 
it challenges a rival to come and 
fight. 

For when red stags fight they 
clash with their heads held low, 
each trying to push the other 
back, and when one backs the 
other tries to push home the 
advantage with a stab at its rival’s 
unprotected flank. Only those 
fairly matched will fight, and the 
heavier the stag the more success 
he has in battle. 

In polygamous animals the 
ability of the male to produce 
descendants is greatly enhanced by 
the number of females he pos- 
sesses. The success conferred by 
large size and massive antlers on 
the possibility of leaving offspring 
may be so great that these char- 
acters become emphasised to such 
an extent that they become an 
embarrassment. 

It was probably these two 
factors more than any other that 


caused the extinction of the giant 
deer which roamed Ireland some 
8,000 to 10,000 years ago. It is 
often called the “Irish elk”; it 
was not an elk but a true deer 
related to the dainty fallow deer, 
and “Irish” because it was in 
Ireland that it grew to such 
tremendous stature and where its 
remains have been most numer- 
ous, though its distribution ex- 
tended east to Greece, Russia and 
Siberia. 

It was a big animal nearly ten 
feet tall; it stood over six feet at 
the withers, and the antlers, which 
had to be replaced every year, 
weighed nearly 100 pounds and 
were up to eleven feet from tip to 
tip. The weight of the head was 
so great that it is doubtful whether 
the stag could have raised its head 
above the level of the shoulder in 
spite of the enormous size of the 
cervical vertebrae. 

The giant deer lived in the lush 
lowlands in late glacial times and 
had for company reindeer, mam- 


Condensed from the Belfast Telegraph 
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moth European bear, spotted 
hyena, wolf, fox and lemming. But 
it appears to have died out when 
the arctic willow scrub was re- 
placed by the birchwoods at the 
end of the last cold phase. 

There have been attempts to 
surmise a later survival, contem- 
porary with man in Ireland. A 
hole in the rib of a specimen in the 
Dublin museum and split bones 
associated with stone hammers and 
other weapons at Ballyinamintra 
have been thought proof that man 
co-existed with and hunted the 
great deer. But most of the experts 
hold that the giant deer became 
extinct long before the arrival of 
man in Ireland. 

The giant deer is older than the 
peat bogs, for its remains are 
found in lake deposits that lie 
under the bogs, and it wasn’t until 
people began to use peat for fuel 
that the remains of this great 
animal were discovered under- 
neath. 

Few remains have been dis- 
covered north and west of a line 


What Ullage Isn’t 


HY was the giant deer so 
abundant in Ireland when 
its range extended east to 
Siberia? Why did it attain 
greater size here than anywhere 
else 2? Why do its remains occur 
in such profusion in deposits of 
former lakes ? Why is the skull 
frequently found separated from 
the rest of the skeleton, and 
why are stag heads much more 
common than the antler-free 
females ? 
These are secrets that await 
discovery. 


from Larne Lough through Lough 
Neagh, Lough Allen to Galway 
Bay. But in the lake deposits of 
eastern Ireland a great number of 
giant deer remains have been 
found. A century ago it was the 
custom, and may still be, for the 
big houses to have a skull and 
antlers from some bogland locality 
mounted in the hall. 


E favourite question I like putting, particularly to a 
publican, is “ What is ullage?”” The answer is invariably 

“ The slop or dregs at the bottom of a barrel of stout.” This 
is absolutely wrong. In fact there is no such thing as ullage. 
As any dictionary will testify, the word ullage signifies the 
space in a vessel, barrel or bottle, which is destitute of con- 
tent. In an unpulled bottle of stout, the space between the 
bottom of the cork and the top of the liquid is the bottle’s 


ullage. 


GEORGE KNOWALL in the Carlow Nationalist 


(CHARACTER is a reward of victory, not a gift. 
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Here, in a few minutes, one 

can travel through millions 

of years of evolutionary 

time . . . across thousands of 
miles of space 


WONDERLAND © 
IN 
GLASNEVIN 


than §00,000 visitors 
enter the gates of the National 
Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin, 
Dublin, each year, but of this 
number probably very few could 
say exactly what the purpose and 
functions of a botanic garden are. 

When the members of the 
Royal Dublin Society founded 
these gardens in 1790 it was “ for 
promoting scientific knowledge in 
the various branches of agricul- 
ture and planting, as well as to 
foster a taste for practical and 
scientific botany ”. 

This object is achieved by grow- 
ing at Glasnevin as wide a selec- 
tion of plants as space and facili- 
ties permit. Planting started in 
these Gardens in 1795, on an area 
of twenty-seven acres, but now 


the Gardens extend over an area 
of fifty acres to include a Pinetum, 
Arboretum, about two acres of 
glasshouses, a herbarium of dried 
plants and an extensive library 
containing many valuable books. 

Glasnevin is a plant museum. 
Unceasing efforts are made to 
collect and grow here as many 
different plants as possible, and 
the plant collection here is now 
very extensive. Glasnevin is one of 
the four leading botanic gardens in 
Europe and, in size and number of 
plants cultivated, compares with 
Kew, Edinburgh and Brussels. 

The collections of orchids, 
cycads, dwarf conifers, hollies and 
many other groups here are world- 
famous, and these collections have 
been substantially increased in 
recent years by purchase from 
specialist firms and by exchange 
with other gardens. 

This might suggest that Glas- 
nevin is a dull and bewildering 
museum, but a tour of the Gardens 
soon shows that every step offers 
something of interest and beauty. 

In June, as one enters the 
Gardens one notices an old- 
fashioned rose flowering nearby. 
This is said to be a child of the 
rose - which inspired Thomas 
Moore to write his immortal ballad 
The Last Rose of Summer, in 
1815. It is said that the original 
plant has been perpetuated by 
cuttings, and some of its progeny 
now have a permanent place in the 
national plant museum. 

To the right, on- will notice the 
fragrant Abelia triflora. This plant 
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was discovered near Simla in 1847 
by Colonel Edward Madden, who 
sent seeds to the then Curator of 
Glasnevin, and the same plant still 
delights every June visitor. 

In the “ Water House”, near 
the entrance, ome notices the 
mammoth Water Lily. When 
naturalists reported seeing this 
plant in tributaries of the Amazon, 


science refused to credit their 
reports, but in 1846 Thomas 
Bridges brought seeds from 


Bolivia and the “flying saucers” 
of the last century were shown to 
be real. 

The leaves lie flat on the water, 
with an upturned rim like a plate, 
each leaf being as much as eight 
feet in diameter, and easily capable 
of supporting a child. The flower 
is deliciously fragrant and fully 
13 inches in diameter. 

When one passes from the 
humid heat of the “ Water House ” 
to the arid cactus house, one is 
prepared for desert plants, and 
these are here in abundance. But 
here also is the Bird of Paradise 
flower (Strelitzia) whose opened 
red-and-blue flower is so like the 
opened mouth of a bird. Opuntia 
bulharis looks innocent here, but 
this is the notorious Prickly Pear 
that has overrun so many places in 
Australia, and cost millions of 


pounds to eradicate. 

In the Orchid House are the 
plant aristocrats, some excelling all 
other plants in their beauty and 
fragrance, and some others dull 
and odious. The most notable here 
is Arachnanthe lowii, whose spray 
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of flowers is often ten feet in 
length, with the first three flowers 
yellow, and the remainder brown. 

The pitcher plants, also grown 
in the orchid house, have modified 
their leaves into “pitchers” to 
catch, drown and digest insects. 
Though efficient in this, they are 
not as efficient as “ Venus’s Fly- 
trap ” (Dionaea). When a fly lights 
on the leaf of this plant, both 
edges of the leaf snap upwards 
and the careless imsect is impri- 
soned and later digested. 

In the adjoining Palm House 
are grown the Cycads, plants that 
were common 200 million years 
before the dinosaurs. Here are 
seen tall bamboos from India and 
large-leaved ferns that carry as 
many as 4,000 million spores on 
one frond. 

In one tub a Cycad (Cerato- 
zamia Kuesteriana) from Mexico 
will be noted growing with a 
saprophytic Club from 
New Zealand (Psilotum trique- 
trum). These two plants—millions 
of years apart in evolutionary 
time, and thousands of miles 
apart in space—are growing 
happily in the same tub in Ireland. 
Here, in a matter of minutes, it 
is possible to travel through 
millions of years of evolutionary 
time, or across thousands of miles 
of space, from the windswept 
wastes of the Arctic to the steam- 
ing jungles of the tropics. 

After the lush greenery of the 
Palm House, the Camellia House 
is breath-takingly colourful; this 
is where all the flowering plants 
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WONDERLAND 


are on display, so that students 
and visitors may learn how to 
brighten gardens and homes. 

The Herbaceous Border, for 
which Glasnevin is famous, the 
Pinetum with the beautiful speci- 
men of weeping cedar, the 
Arboretum with its comprehensive 
collection of trees from both 
hemispheres, and the “ Mill 
Field” with its collection of 
Rhododendrons, should all be 
visited. In the recently-opened 
Rose Garden garden lovers may 
note the varieties that are happiest 
under our climatic conditions. 

Nearby is the interesting fossil 
tree — Metasequoia_ glyptostro- 
boides—a plant which science had 
pronounced extinct, but which was 
found growing happily in China 
in 1942, and has since been dis- 
tributed all over the world. It 
grows beside the pond. 

In the “Stove”, or Tropical 
House, are found the plants that 
yield tea, sugar, cocoa, coffee, 
pepper, rubber and many other 
articles of economic importance. 

Glasnevin has its human side. 
The men who collect plants risk 


So Don’t Gargle ! 
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and often meet death in their 
search. Garrya elliptica, Ribes 
sanguineum, and many other 
plants were sent back by David 
Douglas before he met a violent 
death in a bull-trap in the Sand- 
wich Islands. George Forrest sent 
seeds of many Rhododendrons 
and other plants to Ireland before 
he died of heart failure at a lonely 
outpost at Tengyush. Happily, the 
Irishman, Augustine Henry, sent 
back many plants—from China in 
particular—and lived to see them 
grow well in Glasnevin. 

Here, also, students are trained 
in gardening. Specimens are sup- 
plied to universities and colleges 
for teaching purposes. Queries on 
botany and gardening are answered 
and students may solve their own 
problems by reference to the 
Library or Herbarium. 

But it’s the staff at Glasnevin 
who keep all these plants alive 
and supply their daily needs. Many 
gardeners have fifty years’ experi- 
ence of growing plants, having 
cone here as boys of eighteen, and 
retire as still active men at the 
age of seventy-five, 


GARGLING will not cure a sore throat. In fact it may do far 


more harm than good. 


Remember that the normal secretions of the throat are 
part of the body’s defences. They work well and it is bad 
to neutralise them with strong antiseptics. 


Family Doctor 


Brive: “ ‘Of course I can cook—mother taught me yester- 
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Anything goes—if it’s new, 
and makes noise! 


HAVE YOU 
A SONG 
TO SELL? 


PADRAIC ARMSTRONG 


OT JAZZ is less common 

than many imagine. It goes 
back to the “ole plantation” days 
of slave-Negro spirituals, which 
gave birth to the Blues (sad; sen- 
timental syncopation), just before 
the American Civil War. 

The newly-invented French 
saxophone, handled by Negroes 
with no formal training in music, 
but ecstatic in the celebrating of 
their freedom, turned the Blues 
red and we had the original hot 
stuff—authentic Jazz. 


Later called Ragtime, wasn’t it? 
Oh, no! Ragtime was some- 


thing entirely different. If Jazz 
makes much of drums, trumpet 
and sax, Ragtime in contrast was 
piano music—an ordinary base 
embroidered with a syncopated 
melody. Incidentally, one of the 
first “hit” numbers, back in 


1911, was Irving Berlin’s Alex- 
ander’s Ragtime Band. 


Too early to be one of the Top 
Ten? 

The gramophone (or phono- 
graph) had only just come into 
vogue. By 1914 large-horned 
gramophones were blaring Yes, we 
have no Bananas! and more con- 
ventional favourites like It’s a 
long, long way to Tipperary. Of 
course, music reflects the spirit of 
the times, and fashions change. 
When radio eclipsed the early 
gramophone we had the new 
whisper-to-mike technique of 
crooning. 

Whether war or wireless did 
most to change classes into 
masses, soon everybody danced to 
the same tune. In these days of 
VistaVision, TV, LP Discs and 
3-D Sound there’s always a bril- 
liant, stereosonic moment winking 
round the clock—the minute’s 
latest hit. 


What makes a song-writer suc- 
cessful? 

Sheer inspiration, plus a lot of 
luck. What proves him successful 
is the demand for a new record, 
or rather disc, which may soar 
to fantastic figures: 100,000; 
§00,000; 1,000,000! Overnight 
some lucky composer may find 
himself in orbit, as it were, among 
the most admired of the Tops. 


Taking off from TV? 

Not necessarily. In any case it 
is the singer—more technically 
“vocalist”—who usually comes 
into the picture, and whose smile 
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HAVE YOU A SONG TO SELL? 


gladdens the sleeve of that best- 
selling record. But the song- 
maker’s fame eventually may out- 
shine that of the vocalist. 

Yet the TV personality today 
commands fabulous rewards. 
Example is the three-year contract 
signed by Perry Como, around 
$25,000,000. 


What could a composer hope to 
make for a song? 

Disc profits are split up some- 
thing like this: managers and 
agents, about § per cent.; vocalist, 
1d. to 3d. a record; composer, 1d. 
a record. On sales of 500,000 this 
gives the composer £2,000 for a 
song, not counting royalties. 
How do royalties come in? 

For every public performance, 
as when a disc is played in the 
cinema or dance-hall, on TV, 
radio or even juke-box, the com- 
poser is entitled to a performing- 
rights fee. This could add up to 
another £2,000 or more in a year. 


While the composer is busy think- 
ing up another “hit” num- 
ber? 

The big record companies have 
an output of a dozen to two dozen 
a month. And though pop, be- 
bop, rock, cha-cha and the rest 
have been described as “an un- 
holy din”, this is the age of ear- 
appeal, and the music-mogu!s put 
the matter tersely: “We want a 
new sort of noise.” 


If I write a song, what do I do 
next? 


Buy a copy ef How to Make 
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Friends and Influence People. It 
may mean a shortcut to success 
if you can get a well-known 
vocalist to sing your stuff. Don’t 
be surprised if there’s a queue. 
In any case, the “hit” number 
of today is no longer a matter of 
witty words and a catchy tune. 
That was all right half a century 
ago, when someone pulled out a 
pen and a piano to write Ta-Ra- 
Ra-Boom-De-Ay. Some of today’s 
orchestration of jazz is of a type 
that defies notation! You don’t 
write a winner now, you tape it. 


And bring the record to a music- 
publisher? 


Soon the only music-publisher 
will be the manufacturer of discs. 
Already threatening the publisher 
of popular print, there has 
appeared in Paris the first maga- 
zine of spoken articles, music and 
song. 


So I bring my record to a record 
company? 

Better still, bring a band. Ask 
to see the man who’s most impor- 
tant in the life of any composer 
—the A. and R. man. There’s one 
attached to every record firm, and 
his job is to cope with artists and 
recording. 

Notice the A. and R. man’s 
ears: those ears and a lot of prac- 
tical experience enable him to spot 
a winner on the wing. He’s in the 
big room, full of microphones, 
where artists and composers come 
for a sympathetic audition. 
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Not forgetting to bring their 
music? 

Often that is only an idea, a 
rough outline. The highlight may 
be something for a trumpet, and 
the tone may be sweet, or hot, or 
dirty; but the technique mostly 
will be individual and inspira- 
tional, spur-of-the-moment stuff. 

The sweetest sounds a com- 
poser can hear are when the A. 
and R. man says: “You know, I 
like that. Could we have it again?” 
So the band is moved around a 
bit and we have it again, and 
again, and again. And bits and 
pieces from every recording may 
be fed into the final disc. 

Well, what happens next? 

Then it’s over to the firm’s 
“Exploitation Dept.”. the 
world of music advertising natur- 
ally aims at the ear, and those in 
control of sound-waves are the 
music directors and disc jockeys 
of radio, the band leaders, vocal- 
ists and star instrumentalists and 
—less immediately—the journal- 
ist-critics. 

To woo and win these influen- 
tial people “pluggers” are em- 
ployed, usually attractive young 
ladies of the smart model or star- 
let class. The A. and R. man may 
have pin-pointed a famous vocal- 
ist some song would suit, but the 
pretty “plugger” may have to 


spend much time sitting around, 

waiting to seize the psychological 

moment. 

But ultimately, it’s the public who 
decide? 

Yes, and the public is proverbi- 
ally unpredictable. Surprisingly 
often, however, the A. and R. 
man’s predictions prove correct. 


So that’s it—a musical gimmick? 
There’s no certainty in music. 
As the Hit Parade of desirable 
discs rolls on, with a voice or a 
noise or a phrase be-bopping 
Dixieland’s authentic Jazz, it 
seems that the latest gimmick is 
no gimmick at all. 
For the moment, sentiment is 
in”: the boy friend is back 
again. Top British singers Ronnie 
Hilton and Malcolm Vaughan are 
reported to be jerking tears with 
straightforward versions of Heart 
of My Heart and Heartaches; the 
American teenage trio, The Teddy 
Bears, croon in unison To Know 
Him is to Love Him, while a lead- 
ing lady vocalist has picked out 
of the pluggers’ offerings, May 
You Always be a Dreamer. 
Meanwhile “ Off-Key Shirley 
Bassey ”, confessing that she sings 
above the key, is reported as 
opining: “This might make my 
voice more exciting and sexy.” 
So anything goes—if it’s new, 
and makes noise. 


"THE fellow who is nobody’s fool is probably nobody’s darling 


either. 


‘THE average man now lives thirty-two years longer than he 
did in 1800. He has to in order to get his bills paid. 
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“When we forget thee, O Dublin, let our right 
hand forget its cunning” 


THE MAN IN THE CAP 


GABRIEL 


EAN O’CASEY, in the final 

week of the Abbey Theatre 
season of 1922-23, put his foot on 
the ladder of world fame in the 
presentation of his first accepted 
work, The Shadow of a Gunman. 
It was a foot which had been used 
to other ladders, but it was a sure 
foot and a determined one. 

The 1922-23 season petered 
out in a record of poor attend- 
ances. Two plays were billed for 
the final week—three days of a 
Shiels play and three days of a 
first production by a new writer. 

Back-stage gossip (that bush- 
telegraph of the theatre) said that 
the author was a strange fellow, a 
labourer—wears a cap, no less, 
and hob-nailed boots! I had it on 
the authority of the theatre’s Sec- 
retary, J. H. Perrin, that the 
Directors were being kind, Lady 
Gregory confiding that they were 
“putting on the play for three 
nights just to let the poor author 
see how bad it was.” 

The Shadow of a Gunman was 
produced on Thursday, April 
12th, 1923, before the customary 
small audience. On Saturday the 
14th, the last night of the season, 
“House Full” notices were 
flaunted at the box offices of the 


FALLON 


Abbey Theatre. It is customary to 
say that the Abbey “ discovered” 
Sean O’Casey. Obviously there 
was a “discovery” of some kind 
—somewhere. 

Some time afterwards—about 
the middle of the next season—I 
was waiting to take my entrance 
(in the part of Mr. Gallagher) in 
that particular play. A man in a 
cap and trench coat. was standing 
near the prompt-corner. So this 
was the author, this was the 
“discovery”. I began to take 
stock of him. He didn’t impress 
me. 

My part over, I stood fear the 
scene-dock listening with delight 
to the second act. O’Casey was 
still there. Outside it was raining 
cats and dogs. The following dia- 
logue took place: 

O’Casey—I’m afraid it’s a very bad 
night. 

Myself—I’m afraid it is. 

O’Casey—I hope you haven’t far to 


go. 
Myself—Far enough, then. 
(After a pause) 

Myself (relenting)—I have to go to 
the North Strand . . . Do you know 
it? 

_ O’Casey—Do I know every inch of 


it? 

Myself—You’re a Dublin man, 
then? 

O’Casey—Yes, and proud of it, 
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Sure isn’t it the finest city in the 
universe. 


That was that. The play finished 
to prolonged applause. The rain 
was over. We walked home to- 
gether, parting our ways at The 
Five Lamps on the North Strand, 
he to the left to 422 North Cir- 
cular Road, and I over New- 
comen Bridge. And so began a 
friendship that has lasted until 
now, surviving exile and argu- 
ment and full many a difference of 
opinion, but firm and strong. 

On September 2nd, 1924, I re- 
ceived a letter asking me to: — 


“Come up tomorrow, Wednesday, 
say about 7.30 up to 8 o’clock. It’s a 
straight walk up Portland Row and 
N.C. Road; cross over Dorset Street 
and continue up the N.C. Road, pass- 
ing Cahill’s chemist shop on the left 
hand as you cross. The house (422), 
on the corner of a lane, has a small 
sycamore growing in the front garden, 
and is about fifty steps from Cahill’s, 
the chgmist.” 


As if I didn’t know my Dublin 
as intimately as he did! Neverthe- 
less, this letter is indicative of the 
consideration which the man has 
shown in all his dealings with 
others. In addition, it supplies 
meticulous direction to the house 
in the front drawing-room of 
which all his plays up to The 
Silver Tassie were written. Here 
were set down The Gunman, Funo 
and The Paycock, The Plough and 
the Stars; and (in between The 
Gunman and Juno) the forgotten 
Kathleen Listens In and Nannie’s 
Night Out. 

At about a quarter to eight on 
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that Wednesday in September, 
thirty-five years ago, I knocked at 
the door of 422 and Sean O’Casey 
courteously welcomed me. It was 
the fust of many visits, of lengthy 


discussions on life and literature | 


and the drama. 


I left in the small hours of 


Thursday with the impression of a | 
strong forceful personality, of an | 
innate hospitality, of a man who | 
had sweated, starved, suffered and | 


confronted these ordeals with an 
almost regal determination to sur- 
vive and conquer, of a man born 
to greatness. 

For over two years I iuved in 
close contact with the creation of 
those works which England’s lead- 
ing drama critic described as 
“blazing masterpieces, the great- 
est plays which have appeared in 
the English theatre since the days 
of the Elizabethans”, plays born 
out of a love of Dublin, a detes- 
tation of its slums and the deter- 
mination of a builder’s labourer to 
become a great dramatist. 

I lived in close contact with the 
difficulties of this creation, the de- 
fective eye-sight (which causes 
O’Casey to bring what he must 
see to within four inches of his 
face), the interference of busy- 
bodies, the enthusiasm of new 
friends. And I have watched the 


steady, relentless—and frequently | 


painful—process by which word 
was made to follow word, line set 
to line, and scene to scene until 
the whole was ready for presen- 
tation to the Abbey directors, to 
W. B. Yeats, Lady Gregory and 


| 
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Lennox Robinson, who guided the 
theatre’s destinies in those days. 

I well remember how, when the 
curtain came down in frigid 
silence on his second venture, 
Kathleen Listens In (a one-act 
political satire), he went home 
slowly and silently, and, brooding 
under the smart, sat down at his 
typewriter and painfully fingered 
the first line of his masterpiece, 
Juno and the Paycock. 

In 1926, after a muddle-headed 
theatre riot during The Plough 
and the Stars, the call to London 
came. He didn’t want to go. J. 
B. Fagan was presenting Funo at 
the Fortune Theatre. He was 
anxious that London should meet 
the author in person. We per- 
suaded him that it would be for 
the good of this presentation if he 
accepted Fagan’s invitation. Re- 
luctantly he went. He saw London 
—and it conquered him. 

Why wouldn’t it? A postcard 
of June, 
lunch with Augustus John and 
Bernard Shaw tomorrow.” Letters 
came, too, extolling the glories of 
the Tate Gallery (painting, not 
playwriting, was his first love). 
His plays won immediate success; 
tours were planned, translations 
into foreign languages sought. 

Society fell for him; London- 
derry House sincerely welcomed 
him; the B.B.C. offered him 
broadcasts, the friendship with 
John and Shaw ripened. London, 
with its wider horizons of art, 
tightened its grip; yet Dublin was 
never forgotten. 


IN THE 


1926, says, “ Having. 
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OPEN a book and find that 

O'Casey has sent it “ to my old 
buttie with all the affection of 
old-time memories. When we 
forget thee, O Dublin, let our 
right hand forget its cunning. 
Dublin, forever changing and 
ever remaining the same!” 

Gabriel Fallon 


OOO 


But something was to happen 
which would bind him more 
closely to London than literary 
and artistic contacts. On July 
13th, 1926, I received a postcard 
which said, “ Coming to Dublin 
on Thursday. Have taken a flat 
for three years in Chelsea.” He 
had met and fallen in love with 
the charming and beautiful Eileen 
Carey and was about to get mar- 
ried. 

Something more than that, too, 
played its part im forging the 
bands of exile. Just two years later, 
on the 27th February, 1928, in 
the course of a long letter he 
wrote, “Just finishing off the last 
few corrections in the new play 
to send it to be typed for publi- 
cation. I believe it to be the best 
play I’ve written—The Silver 
Tassie. Expect to let the Abbey 
have it in a fortnight or so.” 

The world knows the circum- 
stances of the Abbey’s rejection of 
this, the first of the plays to be 
written far from the seclusion of 
the front drawingroom of 422 
N.C.R. The blow «truck home, 
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left its mark and, in one man’s 
opinion, altered the whole course 
of the dramatist’s destiny (and in- 
cidentally of the Irish Theatre as 
well). 

I have visited Sean O’Casey in 
exile. Time and world-wide repu- 
tation have not changed that 
forceful personality, that deter- 
mination to tell out the truth as 
he sees it. The innate courtesy is 
still there, the old hospitality of 
422 is as evident as ever, there is 
still a longing in his heart for 
Dublin. 

Some hold that O’Casey was 
unwise to leave Dublin, to turn 
his back on what they describe as 
“his material”. But “ material” 
for the playwright is not confined 
to any particular spot on this 
globe. I think that what these 
people really mean is that O’Casey 
had an almost maternal link with 
his Dublin creations, and that his 


Grappling With Fear 


later plays are, so to speak, the 
adopted children of his imagina- 
tion rather than his own full- 
blooded progeny. 

Maybe so. For myself, I prefer 
the theory that (thanks to the 
Abbey’s rejection of The Silver 
Tassie) O’Casey plunged into 
expressionism at a stage when he 
was not completely ready to 
master it, with the result that now 
it completely masters him. The 
early doggedness, which so helped 
him to attain the right road, now 
just as determinedly holds him to 
the wrong one. 

It is a long way now from the 
first production of The Shadow of 
a Gunman and the playwriting of 
422. Some think the way is a 
better way and some think the way 
is not so good. Yet all agree that 
it is the way of a man of genius, 
challenging the judgment of pos- 
terity. 


Worry is a form of fear, and all forms of fear produce 
fatigue. A man who has learned not to fear will find the 
fatigue of daily life enormously diminished. 

Now fear, in its most harmful form, arises where there is 
some danger which we are unwilling to face. Every form of 
fear grows worse by not being looked at... . 

The proper course with every kind of fear is to think 
about it rationally and calmly, and with great concentration, 
until it has become completely familiar. In the end familiarity 


will blunt its terrors. 


B. R. 


AUNTIE was on her first visit to Bundoran. “ What a lot of 
sea,” she said. 

“ Yes,” said uncle—“ and don’t forget you’re only looking 
at what’s on top.” 
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Have you ever practised the 
“ Swedish stretch” ? 


BREATHE 
Your Way 
to Health 


A DOCTOR 


“TF you want to keep well and 

free from colds, practise the 
art of deep breathing. It’s the 
talisman of real health.” This is 
the opinion recently expressed by 
a distinguished doctor. 

There is little doubt that there 
would be less illness with catarrhs 
and “flu if we exercised our lungs 
to the fullest capacity and stirred 
up the “ residual air” of our ter- 
minal pulmonary cells. 

People who dwell hilly 
country suffer much less, as a 
rule, from chest complaints— 
perhaps because the air is purer 
than in the towns, but also be- 
cause the deeper breathing goes 
on without special effort. 

Those who have to stay much 
indoors and in offices, bending 
over desks or machines, get little 
chance of full breathing. But a few 


minutes can usually be found to 
practise breathing exercises, such 
as that known as “Swedish 
stretch ”. 

Stand with legs wide apart and 
with head a little back, out of 
doors or before an open window, 
and inhale slowly. Hold the 
breath for ten seconds, then ex- 
hale quickly. This should be re- 
peated about a dozen times, 
several times a day. The intake of 
air must be to the full capacity of 
the chest. 

Some people find forced respira- 
tion apt to produce a feeling of 
exhaustion and perhaps headache 
at first, but after a few exercises 
this wears off. Another form of 
this exercise is to raise the arms 
slowly during inspiration to 
shoulder level, dropping them 
quickly on expiration. 

Deep breathing brings more 
oxygen to the blood and helps to 
expel the carbon dioxide that 
tends to stale the system and clog 
the traffic centres. It helps to stir 
up the internal combustion engine. 
Without oxygen the fires would go 
out; with extra inflow the fire 
burns steadily. 

An adult on full respiration uses 
about 330 cubic inches of air and 
the physiologist tabulates the in- 
take as: Tidal air 20, complemen- 
tary air I10, reserve air I10, 
residual air 100, It means that the 
air cells are never completely 
empty, because there is always 


some residual air left, but this 
gets well stirred up on forced 
breathing. In 100 volumes of air 
we get twenty-one of oxygen and 
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seventy-nine of nitrogen, but in 
crowded cinemas there is at least 
a 1 per cent. fall in oxygen. 

Man lives at the bottom of an 
aerial ocean of about fifty miles in 
depth, which exerts on the skin 
by gravity a pressure of fifteen Ib. 
to the square inch, and on the 
whole body no less than about 
30,000 Ib. 

On a high mountain or on a 
balloon ascent air pressure 
lightens until it gets so rarefied 
that breathing or any effort is a 
labour, and beyond a certain level 
may cause fatal fainting and aera- 
tion of the blood. Conversely, on 
a deep descent, in a mine or under 
water, the pressure continually in- 
creases till it, in turn, becomes 
dangerous. 

There is danger in subjection to 
high altitudes and low depths, but 
the greatest danger rises from too 
rapid attainment of either. To 
drop quickly from the stratosphere 
(or, for that matter, by parachute 
from considerable height) is liable 
to produce loss of consciousness. 


Za 


Seven Good Rules 


BREATHING should always be 

deep, from the bottom of 
the lungs, for only by this means 
can the lumgs be properly ex- 
panded, and stale air completely 
expelled. Surface breathing 
(i.e., breathing from the top of 
the chest) is often the founda- 
tion of numerous catarrhal 
complaints. 


Particularly is there danger in 
coming rapidly to the surface from 
a deep dive. The effect has been 
described as like “applying a 
gigantic cupping glass to the 
body ”. 

In cases of suffocation or col- 
lapse from bad air, the result is 
rather from lack of oxygen than 
excess of carbon dioxide. Ventila- 
tion stands for much, even with 
bad air, and there are the emana- 
tions from skin and bodies that 
foul the breathing air, and give 
the characteristic unpleasant 
odour. 


MX code of life and conduct is simply this : work hard; play 

to the allowable limit; disregard equally the good and 
bad opinion of others; never do a friend a dirty trick; never 
grow indignant over anything; live the moment to the utmost 
of its possibilities; and be sutisfied with life always, but never 


with oneself. 


GEORGE JEAN NATHAN, Testament of a Critic 


PSYCHIATRIST asks and gets his fee in advance: “ Well, 
that’s my problem solved. Now how about: yours?” 
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As a Nigerian Student sees us 


You f[rish are So Human 


GODFREY AGBIM 


ig was my first visit to Europe. 
I had sailed in a passenger boat 
from Lagos (Nigeria) via the 
Canary Islands and the Bay of 
Biscay, until, on the 14th day, our 
boat docked at Liverpool. 

I spent the whole day lost and 
unimpressed in Liverpool, waiting 
for the Dublin boat. When at last 
I arrived at the pier I felt relieved 
at leaving behind me that busy, 
noisy set-up, where everything 
tended to be mechanised from the 
hydraulic lifts to the answer you 
got from the lady behind the 
counter. 

We sailed for Dublin at 
9.40 p.m. The crowd on the boat 
was on the whole relaxed and 
friendly, except, of course, for an 
occasional “ stiff upper lip” here 
and there. 

I was asked where I was travel- 
ling from, and had I done much 
travelling by sea. Was I a doctor 
or a lawyer? I later found out that 
more than 60 per cent. of the 
foreign students in Ireland were 
studying either law or medicine. 

The passage through the Irish 
Sea was rough, but nothing com- 
pared to the Bay of Biscay. I tried 
to sleep during the night, but some 


Condensed from the Irish Weekly Independent 


fellow outside the door insisted on 
singing John Brown’s Body and 
A Wee Deoch an Doris over and 
over again, and those two songs 
seemed to exhaust his repertoire. 

Slightly off-key, he had a sweet, 
dreamy tenor voice, taking great 
care with his r’s, which he gently 
trilled to a disproportionate beat 
of the bar. 

I came into Ireland through the 
North Wall, or through the back- 
door as some people would say. 
The journey from North Wall 
was uninteresting until O’Connell 
Street hit me with a bang! 

It was a delightful drive from 
then on to Rathmines. I had the 
full co-operation of the taximan. 
He told me that I would not be 
alone, as there were students from 
all over the world studying in the 
country. During my stay I was to 
ring him any day I wanted a taxi- 
cab. 

The next morning I woke up 
to see Dublin—and have loved it 
ever since. Not too fast, and yet 
by no means slow. People were 
people, they were human, and no 
student or alien could desire more. 

At home in Nigeria I had an 
Irish priest for my English tutor. 
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He taught me English the way it 
should be spoken. He also told me 
that Cromwell was not a popular 
name in Ireland. He did rot tell 
me ihat people were so friendly, 
candid and understanding. But he 
did warn me not to go backing 
horses! 

I had to find things out for my- 
self. I found out that most people 
were open-minded on most sub- 
jects. 

Being a Catholic I could fully 
identify myself with the convic- 
tions of the Irish Catholic. Local 
politics I could not understand. 
It seemed to me that both govern- 
ment and opposition were one at 
heart, and shared a common faith. 
I soon stopped looking out for any 
political fireworks, and settled 
down to the mild clashes in the 
Dail. 

On international affairs I found 
the average man-in-the-street well 
informed. People were good lis- 
teners. The Colonial student could 
not find a better listener, nor in- 
deed a more vocal sympathiser 
anywhere. 

I met people who had missionary 
friends and relations in remote 
parts of the world, including 
Africa. An African student is likely 
to hear his hometown mentioned 
quite casually by Irish people he 
never met before. 

And if he mixes well enough, 


he is likely to be greeted in his’ 


own native tongue by a priest who 
has spent years in Africa. 

Here there is a strong link. One 
cannot over-estimate the monu- 
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mental task that has been done by 
Irish missionaries in Africa. Pro- 
bably more than 60 per cent. of 
all the African students studying 
in Europe and America are pro- 
ducts of missionary education. 
And of this figure, half have been 
through Irish Catholic missionary 
schools and colleges, 

When the British Government 
was disinclined to establish many 
schools in Nigeria, it was the 
Catholic missions, mainly the Holy 
Ghost Fathers, who saw to it that 
every province in Southern Nigeria 
had at least one school. 

Today nearly every town in 
Southern Nigeria has a Catholic 
school, not to mention the other 
excellent Catholic institutions in 
the country. 

Perhaps when everything else 
seems troubled one may hope that 
the fruit of the efforts of the Irish 
missionaries shall remain one abid- 
ing link between Europe and 
Africa. 

I have not yet travelled much 
in this country, apart from Galway. 
I have yet to see Killarney. I have 
yet to kiss the Blarney Stone. 
These things I hope to do before 
I return home. 

I have had a few uncomfortable 
brushes now and again. But then 
I have had the shamrock pinned 
on my coat by a kindly old lady 
at church on St. Patrick’s Day. 

I have had the experience of 
walking into a shop and getting 
a gift of a missal which I had 
wanted to buy. Above all, I have | 
met friends of whom it can be | 
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said: “The world would be a been to most parts of the world. 
different place if there were more But I can still say that Ireland is 
like them.” next to home, for nicer people I 


I have lived in America, and have not met. 


The jewellers Dilemma 

E three miners travelled to Dublin to see the All-Ireland 

Hurling Final. They stayed on in the capital overnight 
and called on a well-known jeweller next morning. 

Said one of them: “ Could we see a few clocks, sir? The 
miners are making a presentation to him” (pointing to the 
smallest of the three) “for his Golden Wedding.” 

The jeweller returned with an armful of clocks and placed 
them on the counter. But the little miner couldn’t decide on 
the one to choose. At length, however, the pile was reduced 
to two. 

“No, I give it up. I can’t make up my mind which o’ 
these two I’ll have,” he said, running a hand through his 
hair. 

The jeweller thought he had a brainwave. “Look here,” 
he said, “ there’s no great hurry, Let your wife call in and 
decide.” 

“ My wife?” said the little miner decisively. “She has 
nothing to do with it!” 

“Why,” said the amazed jeweller, “ one of your friends 
here has given me the inscription to put on the clock— 
‘Presented to N—— on the occasion of his Golden Wed- 
ding 

“Wisha, that’s right,” replied the little miner. “ But it’s 
not her Golden Weddin’. It’s me that’s married fifty years 
—she’s me third wife.” 

L.R. in the Irish Catholic 


Learn from the Cat 

Every household should contain a cat, not only for decora- 
tive and domestic values, but because the cat in 

quiescence is soothing to irritable, tense, tortured men and 

women. 

Few human beings understand the art of repose. They 
cannot let go. But when the cat decides to rest, he not only 
lies down: he pours his body out on the floor like water. It 
is reposeful merely to watch him, 


W. L. P. 
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How does he manage to 
juggle so many projects 
successfully? 


The Swift 


Success of 


Walt Disney 
LEE EDSON 
” E have a business here we None of these, however, could 


built from scratch and, 
boy, we had to scratch plenty,” 
the tall sun-tanned man with the 
neat moustache was saying as he 
leaned back in his chair and 
sipped V-8 juice. 

We were sitting in Walt 
Disney’s handsome office, talking 
across a low, square, black-topped 
desk, an unconventional design 
which the staff good-humouredly 
calls Disney Moderne. 

All around me, amid an atmos- 
phere of subdued splendour, 
were mementos of Disney’s versa- 
tility—a set of frontier pistols, a 
case of children’s and nature 
books, a cartoon portrait of 
Mickey Mouse and, dominating 
the decor, a huge aerial photo of 
Disneyland clamped to a wall and 
framed by coloured posters of 
fantasy and adventure pictures. 


take your eye from the wizard 
himself. 

At fifty-seven, Disney’s brown 
hair is flecked with grey and his 
face shows a few lines of age, but 
he is as dynamic, imaginative, and 
timelessly romantic as ever. He 
laughs easily and heartily, and his 
voice is often filled with tones of 
small-boy wonder at the miracles 
of life around him. 

“I came here in 1923 from 
Kansas City and couldn’t get a 
job,” he continued. “So I went 
into business for myself. My 
brother, Roy, went in with me. 
We had about $750. We took a 
lot of bumps along the way, but 
we always kept striving for the 
same goal: How could we best 
use this medium of the film? How 
could we use this artistic talent 
we had developed? We were 
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never interested in how much 
money we could make.” 

The man who has been called 
the most significant figure in 
graphic art since Leonardo da 
Vinci paused. “I guess we found 
the way all right,” he said finally, 
with a smile. “I can make a flop 
now and nobody pays attention. 
We always have two or three 
other things going to save us.” 

Last year, Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions, which sprawls over 
fifty-one acres in Burbank, Cali- 
fornia, proved Disney’s point by 
drawing a gross of nearly $50 
million from three TV series and 
from a veritable tidal wave of re- 


cordings, comic books, toys, 
clothes, and other “ character” 
merchandise. 


Also included in the figure is 
revenue from the park, Disney- 
land. Disney also runs a sixteen 
mm. film-rental service, and he 
makes TV commercials for his 
sponsors. During the year, on top 
of all this, he released five full- 
length features. 

“We're still doing a bit of 


of Disneyland. “ Look,” he said, 
pointing to a spot on the photo- 
graph, his brown eyes lighting up, 
“you'll walk down Liberty Street 
and into Liberty Square. All the 
figures of the thirty-four Presi- 
dents will be in wax in front of 
you. I'll have Lincoln standing up 
and delivering an address. Pll 
have other speakers and I'll even 
have hecklers in the audience 
booing them.” 

Disney returned to his desk and 
went on to talk volubly and en- 
thusiastically about other Disney- 
land projects, including a new 
submarine ride—“ each sub. will 
hold forty passengers”—and a 
fourteen-storey replica of the 
Matterhorn, with a real waterfall 
and slopes for bobsledders. 
“We're going to have a monorail, 
too,” Disney added happily. 
“Like the one in Cologne, Ger- 
many. I just signed with Axel 
Wenner-Gren, the Swedish in- 
dustrialist who holds the patents. 
You know, I think monorail is 
going to be the rapid transit of the 
future, and we'll be giving a pre- 


et a everything,” he told me when I view of it.” 

went asked what was coming up. Disney paused—a bit awed, I 
My “We're building a topnotch show thought, by his own swift success 
me. at Disneyland called Pageant of —and I took the opportunity to 
ok a the Presidents. It’s the story of ask him about the future pros- 
but America through the Presidents, pects in his major medium, the 
the and it’s got the darnedest elec- film. Was he doing more of those 
best tronic system you ever saw. All wonderful nature documentaries 
How you do is push a button and it like The Living Desert? 

alent takes off. It'll have full-size ani- “We're doing True Life Ad- 
were mated figures. No actors.” ventures all the time,” Disney 


said. “We have cameramen all 
over the world. Sometimes they 


by | Disney jumped up from his 
desk and strode to the aerial view 


It was a day of rain in Coole.... 
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disappoint us, though. We had 
one team in Australia, but they 
didn’t come up with anything. 
Australia isn’t a good spot for 
animals. No predators there. 
What can you do with a koala 
bear? He looks at you and eats a 


eucalyptus leaf, 
“We've put five new films in 
production, including Robert 


Louis Stevenson’s Kidnapped and 
Toby Tyler, the children’s circus 
classic.” Disney paused. 

“You're also doing Westerns,” 
I broke in, recalling such things 
as Texas John Slaughter. “ Some 
people are annoyed at you for 
that. They think the man who 
produced a classic like Fantasia 
shouldn’t succumb to the Western 
craze.” 
Disney shrugged. “ The spon- 
sors insist I do them. Don’t get 
me wrong: I like a good Western, 
but I agree there are too many 
of them. Say, how about lunch?” 

We walked out of the office, 
past a trophy case which dis- 
played a shimmering forest of 
medals and plaques, including 
twenty-six gold academy awards 
—tangible evidence of Disney’s 
enormous success in mingling 
those cultural antagonists, com- 
merce and art. 

Outside at the end of Dopey 
Drive—the main street of the lot 
—we entered the studio restaur- 
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ICKEY MOUSE, the only non- 

human to be immortalised 
in Madame Tussaud's Wax 
Museum, was launched in 1928 
in a sound movie called “ Steam- 
boat Willie.” The Mouse—as 
he’s known on the lot—still 
remains Disney's best known 
property. 

Disney also told me about 
some of his other films, and | 
discovered the little-known fact 
that he had made scores of films 
for industry and medical organi- 
sations on such subjects as elec- 
tricity, baby feeding and the 
art of riveting. 


| 


ant, where Disney ordered only a | 


plate of lean beef and a side dish 
of figs. “I’m getting my weight 


down,” he explained with a grin. | 


“The only exercise I get these 
days is walking around the lot.” 

“ Do you find that TV is affect- 
ing your motion pictures in the 
theatre?” I asked. 

“Not at all,” was 
reply. “We went into TV with 
one thing in mind. Not to go out 
of the motion picture business, 
but to keep the audience aware 
of motion pictures. We lost 
$2,000,000 last year in TV. But 
we sold our motion-picture pro- 
duct.” 


‘THE way to love anything is to realise that it might be lost. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


[7 often shows a fine command of language to say nothing. 


Disney’s | 
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| It was a day of rain in Coole.... 
non- 
se And So Began the Irish 
ax 
1928 . 
an Literary ~Theatre 
e—as 
—still 
nown DR. T. J. KIERNAN 
bout 
and | AU GU ST A ing about it and things seemed to 
| fact Gregory’s account of what grow possible as we talked. . 
films led to the formal foundation “We said we would collect 
rgani- of the Irish Literary Theatre is money, or rather ask to have a cer- 
elec- dramatic in its simplicity, It was tain sum of money guaranteed. 
the a day of rain in Coole House, Gal- We would then take a Dublin 
way. She, her new friend Yeats, theatre and give a performance of 
rroui@ and an old neighbour, Edward Mr. Martyn’s Heather Field and 
ean: Martyn, had just had lunch: one of Mr. Yeats’s own plays, The 
only a “Tt was a wet day and we could Countess Cathleen. I offered the 
de dish | m0t go out. We sat through that first guarantee of £25.” 
weight | Wet afternoon, and though I had That first guarantee set the 
a grin, | never been at all interested in movement going, but it was a case 
t these theatres, our talk turned on plays. of four authors—Synge, Yeats, 
> lot.” Mr. Martyn fiad written two, The Moore and Martyn—in search of 
; affect- | Heather Field and Maeve. They players and a playhouse. I should 
in the | had been offered to London mana- say five authors, for the full house 
| gers and now he thought of trying was complete when Lady Gregory, 
Yisney’s | have them produced in Ger- who “had never been at all inter- 
V with Many, where there seemed to be ested in theatres,” wrote her first 
go out | more room for new drama than play, Twenty-Five. 
usiness, in England. With this comedy and three 
. aware “TI said it was a pity we had plays of Yeats, the Irish National 
e ost 20 Irish theatre where such plays Dramatic Company made its bow 
V. But | could be given. Mr. Yeats said in London at the Queen’s Gate 
re pro- that had always been a dream of Hall. Walkley, dramatic critic of 
his, but he had of late thought it the London Times, impressed with 
an impossible one, for it could not the calm delight, the artless im- 
be lost, | at first pay its way, and there was _ pulsiveness of the acting, described 
RTON no money to be found for such a_ the performance as “a sight for 


| thing in Ireland. We went on talk- 
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perpetual movement and glitter of 
the ordinary stage”. More impor- 
tant, perhaps, was it that an Eng- 
lish woman, Miss Annie Elizabeth 
Fredericka Horniman, admired the 
plays sufficiently to give financial 
support, some £800 a year, to the 
new theatre in Dublin. 

A biographer of Yeats, A. N. 
Jeffares, who was given informa- 
tion by the widow of the poet and 
by Mrs, Maud Gonne MacBride, 
quotes Maud Gonne’s opinion 
“that both Lady Gregory and 
Miss Horniman were in love with 
Yeats, and certainly in Miss Hor- 
niman’s letters there is the 
suppressed sentimentality which 
would indicate this. Lady Gregory 
carried more weight in all Yeats’s 
plans.” 

Maud Gonne MacBride 
given an acid account of 
woman whom women feared : 

“She had called on me in 
Dublin—a queer little old lady, 
rather like Queen Victoria. She 
told me she was learning typewrit- 
ing to be able to type Willie’s 
[Yeats’s] poems and plays. Then 
she asked me if I would marry 
Willie Yeats. It did not seem 
exactly her business, and I had 
answered rather shortly that we 
were neither of the marrying sort, 
having other things which inter- 
ested us more; and I had thought 
she seemed rather relieved. 

“Lady Gregory and I were 
gracious to each other but never 
friends, and in the later struggle 
in the theatre group—Art for 


has 
this 


Art’s sake, or Art for Propaganda 
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—we were on different sides. I had | 


been much amused in . Dublin 
watching the rivalry between Lady 
Gregory and a rich English 
woman, Miss Horniman; both were 
interested in Willie and both were 
interested in the Irish theatre, 
Miss Horniman had the money 
and was willing to spend it, but 
Lady Gregory had the brains.” 

No tensions troubled Lady 
Gregory. Yeats was often confused 
in his adjustment to life. His first 
visit to Coole was a turning point 
for him: it brought him to ground. 
With Lady Gregory he visited the 
cottages in the neighbourhood and 
collected folk stories. From the 
cottages back he went to the aris- 
tocratic calm of Coole. 

Knowing nothing of the writing 
of drama, and seemingly with no 
imagination for writing, Lady 
Gregory developed rapidly from 


the time she met Yeats. He turned © 


to her for collaboration after a 
quite impossible partnership with 
George Moore, whom he described 
as “ embarrassing, 
preposterous.” That partnership, 
producing the joint Moore-Yeats 
play, Diarmuid and Grainne, had 
brought useful notice to the young 
theatre movement when it was 
produced in 1901. 


Yeats then went to Coole, 


“asked the assistance of Lady | 


Gregory,” he says in Dramatis 
Personae, and in a fortnight com- 
pleted a tragedy, Where There is 
Nothing. It was not a good play. 
Lady Gregory, too, was trying her 
apprenticeship hand at play-writ- 
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ing. Some years later, again with 
Lady Gregory’s help, Yeats made 
of it The Unicorn From The 
Stars. In those early years the 
Gregory-Yeats collaboration pro- 
duced The Pot of Broth and 
Cathleen Ni Houlihan. 

Besides her work as a play- 
wright, she was, as her close friend 
Bernard Shaw described her, “the 
charwoman of the Abbey Theatre.” 
Without her grit, it is by no means 
certain that it could have survived 
its early very lean years. Later in 
her life, when the Abbey had be- 
come popular, she wrote to me: 
“T used so often to quote to our 
actors in the early days of dis- 
couragement (not a dozen people 
in the Abbey): Grip is a good 
dog, but Hold Fast a better.” 

It was she who looked after all 
the details of management and 
browbeat the actors into continu- 
ing on the wage that the theatre 
could afford, contrary though it 
might well be held to be to even 
the meanest conceptions of social 
justice. Fortunately for this woman 
who was altogether free from sen- 
timentalism, the early Abbey 
players were not. 

In his Nobel Prize lecture to the 
Royal Academy of Sweden, Yeats 
explained that the two best male 
actors were a stage-struck solici- 
tor’s clerk and a working man 
who had got his stage experience 
from touring Ireland in a company 
managed by a Negro. “We got 
our women, however,” he said, 
referring to Sara Allgood and 
Maire O'Neill, “ from a little poli- 
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TO PLEASE THE GAMBLER 

N one of my summer holidays 

in Coole, | found Yeats 
poring over sketches for coins. 
He was chairman of a Commis- 
sion appointed by the Irish 
Government to advise on designs 
for the new coinage introduced 
in 1928, and still in use. To the 
Report of that Commission, 
Yeats wrote the introduction, 
“What We Did or Tried To 
Do,” beginning : 

“As the most famous and 
beautiful coins are the coins of 
the Greek colonies, especially of 
those in Sicily, we decided to 
send photographs of some of 
these, and one coin of Carthage, 
to our selected artists, and to 
ask them, as far as possible, to 
take them as a model. But the 
Greek coins had two advantages 
that ours could not have, one 
side need not balance the other, 
and either could be stamped in 
high relief, whereas ours must 
pitch and spin to please the 
gambler, and pack into roils to 
please the banker.” 

Dr. T. J. Kiernan 


tical society which described its 
object as educating the children of 
the poor, or, according to its 
enemies, teaching them a cate- 
chism that began with this ques- 
tion, ‘ What is the origin of evil?’ 
and the answer, ‘ England ’.” 

In the 1916 Revolt, one of the 
Irish volunteers who was killed, 
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Sean Connolly, headed an attack 
on Dublin Castle, with fifty men 
and nine women, including his 
sister, Hoisting the Irish tricolour 
over the City Hall, he was shot 
dead. I had heard that he had been 
on the Abbey stage. I asked Lady 
Gregory about it, and received this 
reply : 

“Yes, Sean Connolly acted at 
the Abbey one winter when the 
Company were playing in America, 
and I stayed in Dublin to get up 
classes, and put on some plays 
with what material we could find. 
Sean Connolly came in, to a class, 
but I think had acted some small 
part before, and I saw at once he 
was a very fine actor, and put on 
my old play Kincora with him as 
King Brian, and The Lord Mayor 
(McNulty’s) with Se4n in the 
name part. He was wonderful, 
both in tragedy and farce, and 
had a very sweet disposition and 
charm of manner. 

“T asked him if he would join 
us permanently, and he said No, 
because he was in the Civil Ser- 
vice and wanted to stay in it, that 
there might be some provision, a 
pension, for his children later. I 
often think of this as tragic—his 
going straight to his death—he 
fired the first shot and was the 
first to be killed when the Castle 
was attacked.” 

“Came in, to a class .. . and 
I saw at once he was a very fine 
actor ’—it was in such ways that 
the world-famous actors were built 
up, out of material from offices 
and shops, the material of the 


amateur who is interested in the 
message of the theatre. Under the 
guidance of Lady Gregory, the 
Abbey became not only a theatre 
but a dramatic workshop. 

From the ‘nineties to 1916, 
various influences in Ireland were 
all focussed in one direction, not 
consciously moving together, yet 
with the fatality of a drama drawn 
towards the same climax, from the 
scholars, like Eugene O’Curry; 
the popularisers, like Standish 
O’Grady; the conservers of the old 
language and traditions, like 
Douglas Hyde; the seers of visions, 
like George Russell—to Yeats. 

Yeats has his place in the world 
of literature; but, altogether dis- 
tinct from that, he has another 
place and a different kind of posi- 
tion in the moving life of Ireland 
—as a personality, a suggestive 
personality, a leader, perhaps all 
the more a leader who made men 
work and write because of his 
aloofness. His particular impor- 
tance in Ireland is not confined to 
letters, It has to be remembered 


that not only the aristocracy but | 


the middle-class of Ireland had 
been fully destroyed by the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century; 
but the “hidden Ireland”, so 
well covered in Professor Daniel 
Corkery’s book of that title, was 
surging for an outlet. 


The revival might have come | 


even earlier with Thomas Davis | 


if he had lived a normally long 
life, if there had been no Great 
Famine, if national education had 
not been schemed in anti-Irish 
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1 the minds but had been allowed to de- introduced dignity into the litera- 

r the velop organically from the hedge ture of Ireland and that he re- 

the schools of the penal days. In Yeats, linked the stream of Irish litera- 

yeatre the hidden Ireland had its leader, ture with its original, long under- 
in the important sense that he re- ground, springs of inspiration, 
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Source of foyce’s Inspiration 
ndish JAMES Joyce’s wife Nora would have no truck with his 
be old books. She declared to me that she hadn’t read a page of 
like “ that book”, pointing to Ulysses; nothing would induce her 
lens to open it. I could see myself that it was quite unnecessary 
: for Nora to read Ulysses; was she not the source of his in- 
ts. 
Id spiration? 
= Nora grumbled about “my husband”; he never stopped 
t dis- scribbling, reaching down when he was only half awake in 
nother the morning for his paper and pencil on the floor beside him, 
posi- never knowing what time of day it was! She used to tell me 
reland she was sorry she hadn’t married a farmer or a banker or 
estive maybe a rag-picker instead of a writer. 
ps all But what a good thing for Joyce that she had chosen him. 
¢ men What would he have done without Nora? And what would 
of his his work have done without her? His marriage to Nora was 
mpor- one of the best pieces of luck that ever befell him. His was 
ned to certainly the happiest marriage of any writer I knew. 
ibered | SYLVIA BEACH 
but 
i had One-way Talking 
begin- “Wuat kind of telephone is that on your desk?” a visitor 
ntury; is reported to have asked the premier of a Russian 
”» $0 satellite State. “ There’s an earpiece, but no mouthpiece.” 
Daniel “If you must know,” said the premier sadly, “ that’s our 
>, was direct line to the Kremlin.” 
come | Fit to be Tied? 
Davis | A MAN was in the habit of giving a poor old bootlace-seller 
y long a sixpence without taking the sixpenny bootlaces. One 
Great day the man called out after him: “ Sir...” 
yn had “ That’s all right, my good man, I don’t want any laces.” 
ti-Irish “ But, sir, they have now gone up to eightpence.” 
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The ship without name or crew 
that sailed into Cobh is but one of the 


Unsolved Mysteries of 


the 


Sea 


DAVID GUNSTON 


VERYONE knows the classic 

strange tales of the Marie 
Celeste and the Flying Dutchman, 
but many lesser-known incidents 
of the sea rival them in oddity and 
fascination. 

Take the case of the big three- 
master, the Marlborough. She left 
Lyttleton, New Zealand, in Janu- 
ary, 1890, with a good solid crew, 
a first-rate skipper, a cargo of 
sheep and several passengers, one 
a woman, She never reached her 
home port of Glasgow and was in 
fact last seen off the tip of South 
America. A special enquiry, set 
up in 1891, failed to establish the 
cause of her sudden disappearance 
and she was written off as lost. 

Such a happening has never 
been rare in maritime history. But 
the enquiry’s verdict was wrong, 
for the Marlborough turned up 


again, over twenty-three years 
later! 
In October, 1913, she was 


sighted by another ship off Tierra 
del Fuego, and when she did not 
return a signal and appeared to 


be in distress the captain grew 
worried and put off to investigate. 

The derelict lay practically up- 
right in a sheltered position, but 
her sails, superstructure and hull 
were green with mildew. Yet her 
name at the stern was still clearly 
legible. 

Skeletons, clad in mouldy rags, 
were everywhere, on the deck, in 
the hold, the 
cabins. One lay close by the 
crumbling wheel. All had evi- 


wardroom, the | 


dently met their deaths suddenly | 
and unexpectedly, but how? The | 


Marlborough’s log had rotted be- 
yond recognition and her papers 
were missing, probably blown 
away by the wind. Her grim, mil- 
dewy fate remains a profound 
mystery. 

Off the east coast of America 
early in 1907 there had been re- 
ported a drifting derelict, believed 


to be the U.S. schooner Everest | 


Webster, 

Her existence as a derelict had 
been known for about a month 
when the four-master Quevilly 
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came suddenly upon the wreck 
and decided to investigate, solely 
out of curiosity, as her skipper 
could neither take her in tow nor 
sink her. 

After much _ difficulty 
Quevilly’s boarding party forced 
open the waterlogged door of the 
after-cabin, hoping perhaps to find 
the log and with it some clue why 
she had been abandoned. To their 
horror they were confronted with 
a group of living corpses: gaunt, 
ashen-faced shadows of men with 
tangled beards and fixed, unseeing 
eyes. 

Nearly dead from starvation, 
cold and damp, they could not 
speak intelligibly, nor could they 
afterwards offer a single word of 
explanation why the Everest 
Webster came to be wrecked, why 
they made no bid for aid or 
escape, or why they stuck to their 
floating tomb for a whole month, 
just lying on their bunks waiting 
for the end. 

Another baffling enigma 
occurred many years ago actually 
within the harbour of Cobh, then 
called Queenstown, County Cork, 
where the duty pilot was surprised 
one November evening to see a 
rather bedraggled-looking three- 
master slowly approaching the 
port entrance through thick fog. 
He set out to board her, received 
no welcoming shout, found no 
ladder lowered over her side for 
him, and after eventually getting 
aboard was stupefied to find he 
was alone on an empty ship. : 

Everything was in order, includ- 


ing the cargo of mahogany blocks 
of considerable value. The ship’s 
papers had vanished like her 
crew, but there was no evidence of 
mutiny, sickness or anything un- 
toward. Strangest of all, the vessel 
bore no name. She was towed into 
the harbour and subsequently 
examined with a tooth-comb. 

No clues to the mystery were 
discovered; mo owners or con- 
signees came forward to claim her. 
She was never identified, nor her 
mystery solved, and after some 
years was sold by auction and 
broken up. 

Cases of unexplained desertion 
of an apparently perfectly sound 
ship at sea always call to mind the 
unsolved case of the Marie Celeste 
But at least half a dozen other 
instances of almost identical hap- 
penings are on record. 

One was that of the cargo 
steamer Zebrine, a French vessel 
well known in the English Channel. 
In 1917 she was found recently 
abandoned off Cherbourg: the 
table was laid in the mess-room, 
washing was drying on a deck- 
line, and the log had been cor- 
rectly written up to the day 
before. 

Admittedly this was a wartime 
case, when reasons for abandon- 
ing ship are easier to find, but 
after the war no trace was found 
in German prison-camps of the 
Zebrine’s hapless crew, who at the 
time were presumed to have been 
taken prisoner by a U-boat which, 
oddly enough, never sank the 
steamer. U-boat records also failed 
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to offer any clues to the mystery, 
and the fate of the Zebrine’s men 
and their reasons for leaving her 
so suddenly have never been 
solved. 

Sometimes all the relevant facts 
are known, yet the mystery re- 
mains. Such was the strange busi- 
ness of the dreadnought Victona, 
flagship of the British Mediter- 
ranean Fleet in 1893. 

In command was a noted 
sailor, Admiral Sir George Tyren, 
and on June 22, whilst carrying 
out manceuvres off the N. African 
coast, he arranged his fleet into 
two columns, steaming side by 
side. Suddenly, and without ex- 
planation, Sir George signalled for 
both columns of ships to turn in- 
wards towards each other. 

An admiral’s orders are never 
lightly disobeyed by the Royal 
Navy, though every ship’s captain 


was astounded, seeing clearly the 
danger involved. Only at the last 
moment did Tyron seem to realise 
his crazy error, for he signalled 
“Full speed astern” almost as 
the Camperdown, leading the 
opposite column, collided with the 
Victoria and cut her in two. The 
water reached the flagship’s boilers 
within seconds and she, with her 
complement of 358 men, Tyron 
among them, was blown sky-high. 

Later it was discovered that 
Tyron was distinctly seen by his 
wife, and several of her guests, at 
a reception she was holding at her 
London house, at the precise 
moment of the Victoria’s destruc- 
tion. He was seen to enter the 
room and leave by another door, 
speaking to nobody. Yet it was 
an established fact that in reality 
he was on the sea-bed off Tripoli 
with all his ship’s crew. 


A CANNIBAL chief on a cruise for his health had booked a 
passage on a luxury liner. With some misgiving, the 
dining steward guided him to a seat by himself, and upon 
request brought his strange passenger the ship’s wine list. 
After the cannibal had ordered and consumed several 
drinks, the steward decided that it was time to intervene. 
“Would you like to consider the menu?” he asked, pro- 


Sinister Menu-vre! 


ducing a beautiful folded card. 


“No, thank you,” replied the cannibal politely, handing 
it back. “ Just bring me the passenger list.” 


Catholic Digest 


A GREAT memory does not make a mind, any more than a 
dictionary is a piece of literature. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN 
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Mr. Brock has been for long = =a 


unjustly persecuted 


The Badger 
is Man’s 
Friend! 


EDGAR W. BATTLE 


| 


M* cottage sits snugly under 
the eastern summit of Mont- 
pelier Hill with the Hell 
Fire Club above, a meaningless 
silhouette, sinister by reputation 
rather than design. Perched on a 
high bank on the road which 
winds up the hill towards Glen- 
cree, the front elevation looks out 
over the pine forest to Two Rock 
Mountain. Between lies a_plea- 
sant valley down which twin 
brooks scramble to join the 
Dodder at Rathfarnham. 

Over the hill behind the cottage 
the wind always blows, so that the 
bare heads of the winter trees that 
run down from the summit are 
combed into the valley to meet the 
lacy fringe of conifers pushing 


tracery of up he 
edge of the forest below. 
Underneath the larch and spruce 
plantations, where the snow had 
crept like a doyley pattern, I col- 
lected my week’s supply of brush- 


wood, and then I was free to 
explore this happy hunting- 
ground of bird and beast. For an 
hour or more I traced the stream 
up the valley until the failing 
light caused me to retrace my 
steps for home. 

The moon, full and sparkling 
in its frosty way, soon peered 
over the hill, and struggled clear 
of the milky clouds driving along 
the skyline. 

It was on approaching a clear- 
ing in a larch plantation that I be- 
came conscious ‘of a dark and 
shapeless figure moving with a 
side-swinging gait over the earth. 
I had guessed there would be 
badgers in this kind of cover, but 
had not anticipated meeting Mr. 
Brock on such a day. 

Of all the wild mammals of 


Condensed from The Irish Tatler and Sketch 
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these islands, none has been the 
subject of so much ill-informed, 
adverse comment, backed by so 
little honest evidence, the 
badger. It has been the subject for 
sO many years of unjust persecu- 
tion, that it has come to be re- 
garded as a menace to farmer and 
fowler alike. 

This is far from the truth, for 
whilst an occasional lapse from 
grace by a “rogue” badger may 
be offered in evidence against the 
whole race, it would be doing it 
the gravest injustice to regard it 
in the same light as the fox. 

Those who have made an in- 
tensive study of Mr. Brock have 
reached the conclusion that he is 
definitely a beneficial animal, and 
unless his numbers did become so 
great (and this is highly improb- 
able) as to cause a change in his 
present habits, there has been no 
case made to justify the cruel per- 
secution. 

On the debit side it can be said 
that the badger kills chickens. 
Rare instances are on_ record, 
though unlike the fox the badger 
will never kill for pleasure. Occa- 
sionally he may take an egg or two 
laid wild; but being as he is, a 
shy and retiring creature, it is un- 
likely that he would ever be found 


within shooting distance of a 
farmyard. 

So much lies to his credit that | 
these mit: demeanours can be | 
forgiven. He is the cleanest of all | 
the wild animals, and probably 
the bravest. His sett is a master- 
piece of orderliness and hygiene; 
and whilst he will agree to the fox 
sharing the same sett, when it 
comes to cieanliness he is master 
of the situation. 

His main source of food is rats, 
mice, voles, rabbits and injurious 
insects. He has a passion for wasp 
grubs and consumes large num- 
bers of slugs, snails, earthworms, 
along with berries, nuts and fruits | 
in season. Such a diet surely | 
makes him one of the farmer’s | 
best allies. 

Happily, badger-baiting is on 
the decline, and the shameful ex- 
ploitation of the animal’s courage | 
—one of the most inglorious pages 
in the history of rural sport—is 
almost a thing of the past. Those 


who have seen a badger facing a | 


pack of dogs and fight its last | 
battle cannot but pay a tribute 
to this peaceful mammal, which, | 
when forced to defend itself, does | 
so with a ferocity quite out of | 
proportion to its natural tempera- 
ment. 


| 


[7 ts quite easy to behave like everybody else, and an excel- 
lent excuse for not thinking differently. 


BAcHELoR: A man who has the cooing without the billing. 


SEAN O’FAOLAIN 
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Why not begin at the top storey and 
work your way down ? 


Baiting 


The Subtle Art of 


Editors 


JOHN D. SHBRIDAN 


i is easy enough to get articles 
accepted by a paper—if you 
know something of the editor’s 
murky past or own the paper: 
otherwise it is pretty difficult. 

Before you begin to write for 
the papers you should know some- 
+ thing about editors. Every editor 
thas something in common with 
the queen bee, for a queen bee is 
simply an ordinary bee which is 
}fed on the right kind of stuff, 
| whilse an editor is an ordinary 
| man who is fed on the wrong kind 
of stuff—every post brings him 
wads of material which he hasn’t 
tasked for, doesn’t like, and can’t 
use. 

Not even this depressing ex- 
perience, however, would be suf- 
‘ficient to produce the amount of 
cruelty needed for successful edit- 
ing. A young reporter who is 
Observed kicking the office cat or 
stealing pennies from the blind 
man at the corner runs a good 
chance of being groomed for the 
editorial chair. If his inhumanity 
is beyond question he is kept in 
a locked room writing essays 
which never appear in print. 


They put mustard in his coffee, 
send him up foolscap when he 
asks for a refill, and give him a 
succession of wrong numbers 
whenever he tries to get into tele- 
phonic contact with the outside 


world. Weaklings crumple up 
under this treatment, but the 
strong ones get tougher and 


tougher, and so whenever an old 
editor dries up and blows away 
there is always a young one ready 
to take his place. 

You must hide your genius 
when you are dealing with editors. 
You will only make them jealous 
if you tell them that when 
ordinary little boys were writing 
“birds” you were writing 
“feathered choristers”’, and that 
when your light-headed com- 
panions were tying cans to dogs’ 
tails you were up in the attic 
producing precocious essays begin- 
ning: “ Looking back over the 
pages of history and reflecting on 
the wise words of William Shakes- 
peare, the bard of Stratford and 
the author of some of the world’s 
most moving dramas, one cannot 
but agree with the verdict implied 
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in the title of this composition 
and come to the conclusion that 
rank is but the guinea stamp and 
honesty the best policy.” 

Most editors warn contributors 
that unsolicited contributions 
should be accompanied by 
stamped addressed envelopes, but 
you need not take this warning 
seriously. Send a stamp if you 
like, and gum it so tightly to your 
letter that he can’t get it off, but 
never send him an addressed enve- 
lope: it’s too much of a tempta- 
tion. 

Look at it this way. Editors get 
three kinds of contributions: 
those which they accept imme- 
diately (like mine); those which 
they reject immediately; and 
those which make them scratch 
their heads. If, when an editor 
is scratching his poll in doubt, his 
eye lights on a stamped addressed 
envelope, he takes the easiest way 
out. Back goes your article then, 
convoyed by an _ impersonal 
printed slip which does not give 
you any idea of how near you 
were to ringing the bell. 

Admonitions about having your 
contributions typed and about 
using one side of the paper only 
should, I need hardly say, be com- 
pletely ignored. Write your articles 
in longhand, underline the good 
bits, and when you have filled 
both sides of the page make sure 
to use the margins. After all, 
Francis Thompson wrote one of 
his best poems on the back of a 
tea bag—and the editor was glad 
to get it. 


If, in spite of all that I have 
said, you are still anxious to 
write for the papers, I advise you) 
to begin at the top storey and| 
work your way down. Start with 
cut-glass publications like The 
Criterion or The Archaeologicd 
Quarterly: it’s no disgrace to bh 
turned down by papers like these: 
in fact it’s almost an honour. 

After a couple of years you wil 
conclude that influence is needed 
to break into the really first-class 
journals and you will decide to sell 
yourself for a mess of pottage. 
You will deliberately dilute your 
superb style, cramp the wide 
sweep of your thought, and write) 
down to the level of the ignorant} 
people who read the daily papers) 
But the ignorant people who read 
the daily papers won’t know any- 
thing about your grim resolve) 
and you will get no mess dj 
pottage. Your essays will come 
back to you like homing pigeons 
but much more noisily. They wil} - 
slump into the letterbox at break 
fast time with a thud which will ! 
keep the rest of the family in theit a 
seats whilst the great writer chokeg ¥ 
on his bacon and goes out t % 
collect another of his unwanted P 
contributions. 

There are three courses opes 
to you then. The first, and prob { 
ably the most sensible, is to ge 
your hair cut short again and tum JY 
your back on writing as a careem 
The second is to take up a 
course in chiropody, marine 
gineering, or any of the other ‘ 
fessions in which, according 
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“ Take some dictation, Miss Ryan.” 
Dublin Opinion 


at break 
vhich wil} the advertisements, any young 
ly in thei] Man with proper training can earn 
ter chokes Up to £3,000 a year. The third is 
-s out t © forget that you ever won a 
unwanted prize for English composition and 
take up that low form of journa- 
rses opes lism which is known as the in- 
and prob formative article. 
is to ge ‘if you take the third way out 
and tur# You must beg, borrow, or steal a 
}good encyclopaedia and begin a 


Bey file of newspaper clippings. Get all 
sarine the information you can about all 
other the subjects you can: for example, 
ording rats, medieval dentistry, 


performing seals, unusual acci- 
dents, Grecian pottery, volcanoes, 
locusts, famous composers, first 
editions, athletic records, blood 
pressure, film stars, and dietetics. 
After that the thing is plain 
sailing. All you have to do is to 
write a couple of articles every 
day, leave a few blank lines at 
the beginning of each, and study 
the daily papers over the shoulders 
of the men who are reading the 
racing pages in the public 
libraries. 

Then, if you find a news item 
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dealing with brown rats, medieval 
dentistry, performing seals, un- 
usual accidents, or any of the 
other subjects on which you have 
written headless articles, a cheque 
is staring you in the face. You 
simply rush home, complete one 
of your articles by adding a topi- 
cal opening paragraph, and land 
it with the editor whilst the mem- 


ber of the staff who has been told’ 


off to write up the same subject 
is still searching for data. It’s as 
easy as falling off a log. 

Here are spme specimen open- 
ings which will make the process 
crystal-clear. 

(1) “ The news that a plague of 
rats has made its appearance in 
Mudboro, Indiana, recalls to 
mind several interesting facts 
about these destructive rodents. 

“The brown rat did not 
migrate from the Euphrates 
Valley, its original home, until 
after the First Crusade .. .” 

(2) “ The news that an Albanian 
peasant fractured his jaw while 
blowing air into 2 paper bag to 


Making a Start 


“Tp like to go to my mother-in-law’s funeral, sir.’ 
“So would I, young man, but it’s one of +l things 
we can’t arrange.” 


IRISH DIGEST 


Many persons fail because they never make a start. It is lack 
of power to get started that keeps many in obscurity. 
We are all inclined to think and dream of the wonderful 
things we would like to do—if we could only get rid of the 
little things that keep us from starting. 


amuse his infant son recalls t 
mind the many unusual acciden 
connected with the names of 
famous historical personages. 

“ Louis XIV, as is well known 
broke one of his big toes (we ard 
not told which) when he sneezed 
violently in the Gardens af 
Versailles . . .” 

(3) “The recent discovery of 
an Egyptian mummy with a com- 
plete set of false teeth recalls to 
mind many interesting facts con- 
nected with primitive dentistry. 

“As early as 1500 B.C. the 
Chinese were making false teeth) 
and one of the earliest of the 
Ming drawings shows a Mandarin 
paying ten yen to a Buddhist 
priest who has made him an “" 
denture. . . .” 

You won’t make much money 
at this kind of stuff, I admi 
unless some editor offers you 
job on his staff just to get rid 
you, but if you organise yo 
work properly and keep abreast 
of the news you won’t be a draif 
on the rest of the family. 


D. C. 
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recalls to venings my last glimpse of this heavenly 
facts con- coast was of him, a solitary figure, 
ntistrv. wading out into the swirling seas, 
p.c. the WEXFORD: HERE I STAYED IN A alone in the vastness of the silent 
‘alse teeth, hotel that now includes the old world. . 
st of the Rectory where the Elgee family _I shali remember that run of the 
Mandarin 0ce lived and where “Speranza”, tide, in the winter evenings. 
Buddhi Lady Wilde, the mother of Oscar, ELIZABETH NICHOLAS in the 
was born. The precise room is, in Sunday Times (London) 
ahs. fact, believed now to be Bedroom 
56 of this hotel; I was unable to Pyblin 
ne have a look at it, as the occupant NELSON PILLAR IS NOT THE HIGHEST 
admit was in monument in the Capital—i 
ers you But I thought it sentimentally 1445 only third — 
get rid O§ satisfactory that I should sleep be- y : 


inise YOUR neath the roof that had sheltered 
ep abreast the mother of Oscar Wilde and, 
be a draif! next day, I looked on the Wilde 


nily. 


house in Dublin, an austerely-pro- 
portioned red-brick Georgian resi- 
dence, with blue-painted windows 
and docrs. This, then, had been the 
beginning; the end in a small hotel 
in Paris, with a vine tree in the 
courtyard and, in between, a world 
of triumph and of pain. 

About ten miles from Wexford 
is Rosslare Strand, a wonderful 
beach. 

I walked along a great sand spit 
to the west of Rosslare, where the 
sea and the sky met together in 
blue harmony and the waters raced 
out with the tide. What a place to 


In the Phoenix Park stands the 
monument of Wellington at 205 it., 
while in Glasnevin cemetery the 
monument of Daniel O’Connell 
towers to 168} ft. Nelson comes 
third at 134 ft. 

Father Mathew Record 


Kilkenny 


ILKENNY COLLEGE USED TO BB 

known as the Eton of Ireland. 

It was founded some time before 
the establishment of Trinity College 
in Dublin, and has been in con- 
tinuous existence ever since. Pro- 
bably its most distinguished old 
boy was Jonathan Swift, who re- 
ceived part of his early training 
there; but there are some who will 
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claim that honour for the great 
philosopher, Berkeley. 

In addition to these two intellec- 
tual giants, Congreve, the play- 
wright, and Farquhar, of the same 
trade, went to school in Kilkenny, 
while in modern times the late 
Lord Beatty, who did. such notable 
work at the Battle of Jutland, spent 
some time in the college. 

The Clarion 


Sligo 

NE VERY VIVID RECOLLECTION IS 

of a week-end in 1886 at Lissa- 
deil, where the most charming and 
attractive eldest daughter of the 
house, Constance Gore-Bocth (later 
Countess Markievicz), with whom 
all the young men of that time 
in Ireland—myself included—were 
madly in love, made us throw our 
caps in the air for her to shoot at 
with a revolver. 

A strange forecast of her future 
activities ! 

Gen. Sir ALEX. GODLEY, Life of 

a Soldier. 


Offaly 

N THE PARISH CHURCH OF KIL- 

cormac, the little town which 
nestles in the foothills of the Slieve 
Bloom Mountains, there is a statue 
with a curious history. A wood 
carving of the Mater Dolorosa, it 
is in early Renaissance style and is 
said to resemble the famous Roman 
pieta of Miche'angelo, sculpted by 
him about 1498. 

The Kilcormac statue was pro- 
bably carved in Italy and brought 
to Ireland by a member of the 
O’Mclloy family, who ruled the 
district at the time. The present 


parish church stands on the site of 
the Carmelite monastery, founded 
by The O’Molloy, Lord of Fir 
Cheall about the year 1430, and it 
was when the monastery was de- 
spoiled that the statue’s curious 
history began. 

The carving escaped the notice 
of the despoilers and for long re- 
mained hidden in a dark nook of 
St. Mary’s Carmelite Monastery, 
though the monks were banished 
from their place of worship. In later 
and even darker days of religious 
repression, the beautiful carving 
was thrown out as rubbish. It weuld 
probably have been burned were it 
not for the action of the pious 
people of Kilcormac. They took it 
secretly to the great bog which 
sweeps to the South of the town 
and buried it. 

With them they took a young boy 
who would remember the hiding 
place and keep it secret until 
brighter and more tolerant times 
had come. Years passed and the 
young boy became a very old man, 
cherishing all the time his perilous 
secret. Then about 150 years ago, 
when the Penal Laws were abcut 
to vanish, he asked his neighbours 
to take him to the bog at Killnagall 
on the outskirts of the town where 
he had lived all his long years. He 
told them where to dig, and they 
found the statue which is once 
again the pride of Kilcormac. 
TATLER in the Irish Independent 


Donegal 
S YOU TURN INWARD TO GWEE- 
dore it is hereabouts that Errigal 
first raises its cone over the skyline, 
in certain lights, giving you the im- 
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pression that a vast milk-jug has 
been emptied over it, by reason 
actually of its pale quartzite 
screes.... 

Beyond Lough Nacung lies the 
village of Dunlewy, a thriving little 
place that supperts itself principally 
on its cottage looms on which are 
woven genuine Donegal tweeds, in 
traditional colours and patterns. 

You are now in the Poisoned 
Glen, so called from the abundance 
of the spurge which grows here- 
abouts and makes the water, that 
pours in rills down the mountain- 
sides, quite undrinkable unless you 
want to risk a serious stomach- 
ache. 

Fioyp, The Face of 
Treland. 


Fermanagh 

N THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN LEG- 

glass and Legnagrow, Glangev- 
lin, there is one of those ancient 
Irish sweat-houses in perfect con- 
dition. In old times it was the prin- 
cipal hospital in Glan for the cure 
of rheumatism. The sweat-house 
worked on the same principle as 
the medern Turkish bath. 

The house was about four feet 
high, built of stone and covered 
outside with a mound of: earth so 
as to leave it airtight. A small door 
two and a half feet high gave 
entrance to the house. A large fire 
was first burned inside so as to 
heat up the stone walls and flagged 
floor.: Then the fire was extin- 
guished and wet green rushes were 
thrown in on the hot flags so as 
to raise a great steam. Then the 
patient entered and was soon in a 
profuse lather of perspiration. 
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THE DAILY RACE 


FRANCKFORT CASTLE, Dun- 
kerrin, Offaly, is a lovely old 

place, built in the 12th century, 
and therefore probably the 
oldest structure of its kind 
which is still used as a residence. 

There is a sundial in the 
grounds which interested my 
father, T. W. Rolleston, suffi- 
ciently to induce him to write 
about it to his friend, Dr. 
Douglas Hyde (later President of 
Eire), in August, 1897: 

“Dear Hyde—i found these 
verses on a sundial at Ffranckfort 
Castle, the house of my cousin. 
Sundial was made some twenty 
years ago by a man of mechanical 
turn, then in Roscrea Work- 
house. | understand he com- 
posed the verses too: 


“Ladies and gentlemen, this 
is my plan: 

To view the 
yonder sun 

And count the hours upon 


pace of 


my face, 
The daily race he has 
to run.” 
—C. H. ROLLESTON, 
“ Portrait of an Irishman.” 


A local doctor told me that even 
yet it would be the foremost remedy 
for rheumatism, equal to the most 
expensive Turkish bath. “Then 
why not revive it?” said I. 
“Modern patients would have no 
faith in it,” he said, “because it 
costs jitrle or no money. If a thing 
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is not expensive nowadays it is 
looked on as useless.” 
EAMONN ANDERSON in the 
Fermanagh Herald. 


Cork 
SPORTS REPORTING IS NOT WHAT I7 
was. Recently I have been 
browsing through an old volume 
of The Sporting Magazine. The 
correspondents allowed themselves 
a great deal of licence, and, appar- 
ently, the sub-editors were not the 
hard, unromantic persons that exer- 
cise sub-editorial functions today. 
In a report of the Royal Irish 
Yacht Club Regatta of July, 1834, 
for example, the writer states that 
“the rain and haze made the har- 
bour at least sad and gloomy; and 
more than one yacht-loving biped 
sighed as he repeated the well- 
known lines of Addison: 
The dawn is overcast, the morning 
lowers, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the 
day, 
The great, the important day, big 
with fate 
Of ... all our hopes and pleasures. 
“Notwithstanding all these omi- 
nous forebodings,” he proceeds, 
“the ardour of our spirited neigh- 
bours was not damped .. . no, nor 
the presence of the fair sex wanting 


When Greek Meets Gael 


Two Greeks in Croke Park were watching their first hurling 
match ever. After a while, one turned to the other and 
pleaded for enlightenment. 
Said the other, throwing up his hands: “I don’t know 
what it’s all about, either. It’s all Irish to me!” 


to give encouragement to the com- 
mencement cf a festival, which was, 
in the sky and on the waters, un- 
questionably aquatic on this day.” 
The Advocate 


Antrim 

HEN Mr. AND Mrs. S. C. HALL 

made a tour of Ireland, prepar- 
ing the volumes which they pub- 
lished in 1840, they found them- 
selves when in the County Antrim 
in the company of a man who 
assured them that his father had 
fought in the Battle of the Boyne. 
The man was none other than Sir 
Edmund MacNaughten, cf Bush- 
mills. 

His father was fifteen when he 
took part in the Boyne battle. He 
remained a bachelor till late in life, 
and when in his old age he one 
day overheard some young relatives 
talking somewhat freely of what 
they would do with his property 
when they would become possessed 
of it after his death, he determined 
to get the better of them, and took 
an early opportunity of marrying, 
in due course becoming the father 
of the man who was then (1§0 years 
after the date of the Boyne) still 
alive! 

EACHANN Mac DHUGHAILL in the 

Weekly Scotsman 
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A Service 


For Readers 


Enoumues which we receive from time to time indicate that 
there are a number of ways in which we can assist our readers living 
overseas. 


You may be planning a holiday in Ireland. If so, we can advise 
you on travel and hotel accommodation. We can make business 
appointments for you, make car-hire arrangements, put you in touch 
with doctors, solicitors and business houses. We can obtain quota- 
tions for you to purchase Irish tweeds, souvenirs, books, phonograph 
records and Irish songs and music, and other Irish-made commodities. 


We are often asked where a reader may obtain facsimile copies of 
the Irish Declaration of Independence and for copies of the Irish 
Constitution. The other day we were able to arrange for a reader to 
get a photostatic reproduction of a rare print which is in the posses- 
sion of the National Library 


Many a time readers contemplating a trip to Europe have asked 
us how they could usefully and economically spend a few days in the 
old land. 


These are some of the ways in which we may be helpful. So 
many people want to know so many things! We now deal with 
such requests in a systematic manner. 


We don’t claim to be infallible. We can’t promise to answer every 
question in full. But we shall do our best. Just write down your 
request on the coupon overleaf. Be sure to add your name and 
address and enclose a dollar bill. 


We shall make every effort to be helpful. 


THE IRISH DIGEST, 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin. 
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THE IRISH DIGEST INFORMATION SERVICE 
! should like to know ... 


enclose dollar bill 


IRISH DIGEST INFORMATION SERVICE 
43, PARKGATE ST., DUBLIN, IRELAND 
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Having produced one litter, the 
rest was easy... 


OF MICE AND WOMEN 


BETTY 


began one day when George 

(my boy-friend) announced his 
life-long wish for two white mice. 
Hopefully, I thought the idea 
might fade, but I was wrong. A 
few days later “Brown” and 
“White” arrived, complete with 
home and mouse instruction book. 
They looked small and harmless 
enough and spent their first few 
hours investigating each other and 
their two-storey wooden cage with 
its removable glass front. 

“We must wait and let them 
adapt to their environment,” said 
George knowledgeably. “ Then, 
when they are less timid, we can 
handle them.” “ Handle mice!” I 
said disgustedly. “I'd rather play 
with lion cubs any day.” To pacify 
me I was shown the mouse in- 
struction book full of pictures of 
mousé owners holding placid and 
happy mice. 

The first tentative handling was 
done several days later but was 
not appreciated by White, who 
buried his teeth in his owner’s 
hand, showing a marked (and not 
surprising) dislike for the human 
race. I tactfully refrained from 
comment as George rushed to a 
chemist for advice and consola- 


LEWIS 


tion, returning a few minutes later 
with a small plaster on his finger 
but unabated enthusiasin. 

Soon we got into the habit of 
watching the cage nightly, like TV 
addicts, and got quite irritated if 
our mice preferred to sleep instead 
of playing for our amusement. We 
were surprised to find that they 
used their front paws for eating, 
like squirrels, and we had to admit 
they looked appealing, and rather 
defenceless, nibbling their morsels 
of wet bread and bird seed. 

They also had very distinctive 
character traits. White showed a 
neurotic bad temper if any new 
object, such as a matchbox, was 
placed in his cage and would bury 
it, hurriedly, under a mound of 
sawdust and hay. Apparently his 
philosophy was based on the prin- 
ciple: “ All that is not seen does 
not exist.” 

Brown, though excessively timid 
about leaving the nest, would eat 
placidly through White’s explo- 
sions of fear and temper and often 
unearth the buried object after 
much scrabbling. 

They both had a strange game 
which involved scratching at the 
extreme corner of the cage and 
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alternately pushing each other 
rudely out of the way by two back 
paws pushed in the face! 

Gaining confidence, we decided, 
after a few weeks, to let them 
loose on a large table to watch 
their reactions. They went wild 
with curiosity, smelling and root- 
ing under piles of books and 
among boxes of pencils and paper 
clips while we ran madly from 
corner to corner guarding against 
sudden fatal jumps over the edge. 
It was harder on the eyes than a 
tennis championship final! 

We used a large soap-box as an 
alternative play-pen and Brown 
and White soon showed an apti- 
tude for doing acrobatics on a 
folding budgie ladder. From the 
top of this they could almost see 
the outside world if they stood up- 
right and stretched their full 
length. Their anxiety to see over 
the edge of the box was pathetic 
and very reminiscent of the human 
wish always to see the other side 
of the hill. 

This box was ideal until, one 
evening, White gave a supermouse 
jump over the edge and dis- 
appeared behind a large immov- 
able press. Looking behind this 
press was rather like trying to see 
through a key-hole. We could only 
wait for our friend to get tired 
smelling and exploring, which it 
showed no sign of doing, and we 
pictured ourselves sitting for hours 
waiting for it. 

Working on the principle that 
food solves most problems, I 
sprinkled a little oatmeal at each 


end of the press, and, a few 
minutes later, a now dusty-grey 
mouse walked out and was pushed 
into its cage. 

After a while we learned, from 
poring over an almost incompre- 
hensible diagram, to distinguish 
the sexes. We discovered, what we 
had begun to suspect, after pro- 
longed wrangling in the Brown- 
White household, that we had 
been sold two males. In the mouse 
world this is a disaster, as adult 
males fight savagely if put to- 
gether unexpectedly, though, 
sometimes, very young males will 
settle down for a while to an un- 
easy co-existence. 

Our first mating having failed, 
Debbie and Eddie were bought for 
Is. 6d. each. Debbie was a particu- 
larly attractive mouse with brown 
and white markings and gentle, 
intelligent eyes. My slowly-dis- 
appearing aversion melted when I 
saw her and, for the first time, I 
took a mouse in my hands. She 
fluttered timidly, tickling my palm 
with her paws, and poked her nose 
through my fingers. 

She and her long, white partner 
were a happy couple and were 
madly in love, spending their days 
in a bliss of sleeping, eating and 
cleaning each other. Eddie builds 
complicated nests like a master- 
artist and we have long ago given 
up trying to make him sleep up- 
stairs (for which the cage is 
designed) since he has, on several 
occasions, transferred the whole 
nest downstairs, straw by straw— 
a magnificent feat of perseverance. 
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But this couple was childless, 
which led to Herbert and Henri- 
etta being added to the family, and 
they were the beginning of it 

Henrietta soon showed signs of 
plumpness and was separated from 
her husband to await her litter. She 
continued to do acrobatics in her 
cage despite her increasing size. 
Having obeyed all the instructions 
in the mouse book we could do 
little but wait. And she made us 
wait! Each night she came down 
as usual to eat her supper. There 
was no commotion, no squeaks, no 
sign of a litter. 

Then one day, when we had 
begun to think she was fooling us, 
George decided to clean her nest. 
He swept out the stale hay and 
sawdust on to a newspaper, taking 


care not to disturb Henrietta too 
much. On the point of bundling 
up the paper to throw in the 
bin he thought he heard some 
tiny squeaks. Frantically rooting 
through the refuse he saw a num- 
ber of shapeless, hairless, pink ju- 
jubes about half-an-inch long. 

The litter was hurriedly re- 
stored to its mother and survived 
to become little plump, white 
bundles of activity. 

Having produced one litter, the 
rest was easy. We have given up 
counting our numbers or trying to 
work out family trees. 

At the present rate of progress 
we could have several thousand 
mice a year, rising to 1,000,000 in 
a few years. Who'd be afraid 
of a few wild mice playing around 
one’s feet in the kitchen? 


Music Older than the Words 


anny Boy made a fortune for Fred Weatherley, an English 

barrister who never heard the Londonderry Air, when 
he wrote the rather melodramatic words of Danny Boy. 

His sister heard it at a New York Irish gathering and sent 
it home to London to him because she thought “it would 
make a nice song”. Weatherley says that by a coincidence 
it happened to fit a set of words he had written long before 


and set aside. 


Delighted with the air, he dug out the old words, polished 
them up and sent Danny Boy to capture a delighted world 
—not excluding the Irish, who must have been listening to 
the melody for at least 300 years before Weatherley got 


hold of it. 


Irish Weekly 


Two cavemen were discussing the dreadful weather. Said 
one: “ Never did we have weather like this until they 
started shooting bows and arrows.” 


Those old-time physicians 
were family advisers as well 


My Father was 
a F amily 
Doctor 


H. MALCOLM McKEE 


Y father was a Belfast doctor, 


and a highly successful one 
in his generation. When he died 
in rgo0g he left £22,000. All this 
he made out of his profession, 
for his share of the family farm 
was represented by his medical 
course at Queen’s, nothing more. 
As he never speculated even 
mildly his estate was all earned. 
He also gave his four sons pro- 
fessions, and like his own, their 
education had to be paid for. 
When I was very young he 
kept two horses because he had 
work for two. Although the 
horses always matched he never 
appeared in a “ carriage and pair ” 
unless it was a special occasion. 
In those days it was doctors rather 
than barristers who gave their 
clients “a good funeral.” It 


lessened the apparent austerity of 
the bill. 

Along with his horses my 
father kept a variety of vehicles 
called “ machines”: a brougham, 
a side-car, a dog-cart and a 
hansom. I believe his was the 
only private hansom in Belfast 
owned by a doctor. Dr. Walton 
(“Jack”) Browne one 
habitually, but it was a hired one 
kept specially for him. 


One important objection to | 


the brougham and the hansom 
was that the occupant was not 
seen enough. As a _ doctor’s 


carriage was in the nature of an | 
advertisement, every journey in | 


a closed vehicle was a dead loss. 
So, even in fairly bad weather, 
my father braved the elements 
in one of the open machines. 

This led to a very serious 
accident at Castle Junction, for 
the coachman let the horse down 
and my father was thrown out. 
His head struck the pavement 
and erysipelas set in. There 
were no sulphonamides then and 
it took all Jack Browne’s skill 
to pull him through. After that 
he took a “scunner” against 
horses which must have been a 
blow to him, for he was a 
countryman and loved them. 
Besides, he was well aware of 
the value of a carriage to a 
doctor. 

My father looked at both sides 
of a shilling, but he taught us 
—*“Never buy anything but the 
best; if you can’t afford the best 
do without.” Always acting on 
this principle himself he gave 
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“What I want to know is are you allowed to leave before the 
fall of the curtain?” 


Laugh Magazine 


long thought to the buying of a 
brougham, but when he placed 
the order for one to be built he 
determined to get some fun out 
of it. So far as I remember it 
cost him 300 guineas. 

One evening he came home 
much depressed and announced 
that there would be no summer 
visit to the sea that year. He 
went on to tell us how the work- 
house stared us in the face-—but 


did not tell us why. We were all 
in a bad way, and my mother left 
the room in tears. Coming back 
she shooed us all to bed with the 
assurance that she would talk 
father round. 

She knew he had been up to 
some extravagance, but did not 
know what. Neither she nor he 
ever mentioned the new carriage 
again in this connection, so we 
had no idea of what brought the 
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workhouse in sight. But it loomed 
over us for many a day and no 
doubt did moderate our demands 
and so saved something from the 
wreckage caused by his extrava- 
gance. 

Another night Dr. Jack Browne, 
Dr. Kennedy Wheeler and my 
father sat up very late addressing 
circulars for the British Medical 
Association, putting the fruit of 
their labours in a potato sack for 
Jack to take to the G.P.O. and 
calling a hack to take them there. 
When the car arrived Jack told 
the driver to put the sack on the 
car, but the man hesitated and 
said: “* Won’t it soil the cushions, 
sir?’ Jack snorted, and then it 
suddenly dawned on him that the 
jarvey thought they were quietly 
about to dispose of one of their 
failures to the Lagan. The sight of 
three doctors dancing with laughter 
on the deserted pavement of Great 
Victoria Street in the small hours 
must have been worth seeing. 

Doctors then were reverenced 
as family doctors and family 
friends. They bossed the affairs 


of their patients. Often did I hear 
my father and mother discussing 
the correct advice in such affairg 
— illnesses were never mentioned, 
of course. The doctor really 
worried about this important task. 
But then—the doctor had probably 
seen the patient into the world, 
his offspring, too, and even the 
grandchildren. 

Only rarely did a patient change 
his doctor. The profession had not 
the resources of modern doctors, 
but their ascendancy over patients 
was remarkable. And beneficent, 
for doctors had more experience 
than even solicitors in human 
affairs. 

Sometimes I wonder should the 
worries not be passed on to the 
Church. It is a large question to- 
day with the increase of mental 
illness, and the time of doctors 
taken up with filling in im 
numerable forms. 

As I look back I think of the 
doctors who served their genera- 
tion as faithfully, well and 
variously too as my father. They 
were good men. 


‘THERE are only two sure means of forgetfulness known to 
man—work and drink. And of the two work is the more 


economical, 


RoBERT LYND 


A Tourist stopped an old farmer and asked lim how far 


it was to a certain town. 


“Weil,” said the farmer, “it’s about 400 miles the way 
you're heading, but it’s only ten miles if you turn around.” 
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It could raise the standard of living everywhere, wipe 
out starvation and famine and put an end to the babble 
about the “ exploding” world population 


Wealth Unlimited—and 
It’s Unexplored 


JAMES C. G. CONNIFF 


S a science, oceanography 

embraces geology, chemistry, 
physics, biology, meteorology and 
allied branches of knowledge. 

Its beginnings extend back to 
the late 1700’s and the meticulous 
deep-sea observations of the great 
explorer-circumnavigator, Captain 
James Cook. These and the log- 
books of less renowned men form 
a link with the definitive contribu- 
tions to ocean science made by 
Charles Darwin on his five-year 
cruise in the Beagle during the 
first half of the last century. 

Benjamin Franklin worked out 
a map of the western Gulf Stream 
before Washington had an army, 
and Matthew Fontaine Maury— 
founder of the U.S. Naval Obser- 
vatory and Hydrographic Office— 
issued the first Atlantic Ocean 
wind and current charts before the 
Civil War. But oceanography did 
not become a science in its own 
right till the 1872-1876 voyage of 
a 226-foot English sailing corvette 
with auxiliary engine, named 
Challenger. 


Condensed from Columbia 


During its 96,000-mile cruise 
Challenger made 362 deepwater 


observations which were ex- 
tremely helpful in laying the 
Atlantic Cable, defining more 
clearly the topography of the 


ocean floor, and classifying bottom 
sediment throughout the world. 

U.S.S. Tuscarora sailed soon 
after Challenger, and then most 
maritime nations began mounting 
oceanic expeditions to swell the 
fund of new and exciting know- 
ledge. Prince Rainier’s grand- 
father, Albert I of Monaco, poured 
the profits of Monte Carlo into 
scientifically-equipped vessels 
which under his personal com- 
mand played no small part im 
Mediterranean and eastern 
Atlantic oceanography. 

Albert defined the sources of the 
Gulf Stream, among _ other 
achievements, and identified enor- 
mous deep-sea squid as part of 
the diet of sperm whales. The 
ocean abyss Monaco Deep, north- 
west of Africa, is named for this 
true scientist of the blood royal. 


New Haven, Conn., U.S.A.) 


THE 


Anything below roughly three 
miles is called a deep. Some 1.3 
per cent. of the ocean is made up 
of deeps, and all are slits, chasms, 
canyons or abysses lying close to 
continents, rarely in mid-ocean. 
The greatest known deep is the 
35,640-foot Marianas Trench 200 
miles south-west of Guam. That, 
at any rate, was the depth meas- 
ured by Challenger in 1872, but 
since 1957 the Russians have in 
two soundings located bottom §25 
feet deeper than that. If you could 
sink earth’s highest peak—29,028- 
foot Everest—in this nearly seven- 
mile-deep ocean gorge, its snowy 
top would be almost a mile under 
water. 

It is at the bottom of such 
deeps, where the earth’s average 
37-mile basalt-granite crust is 
thinnest, that preliminary surveys 
have begun on America’s two- 
ocean Mohole Project. At an ulti- 
mate cost of $10-20 million, we 
will lower special equipment to 
drill several miles into the ocean 
floor to get at the earth’s mantle 
of heavier rock. The mantle, 
which is thought to account for 
as much as 80 per cent. of the 
earth’s mass, begins at the Moho, 
or Mohorovicic Discontinuity, 
named after a Yugoslav geologist. 

Up to now the deepest man has 
managed to punch a hole into 
earth’s crust is a 22,570-foot New 
Orleans oil well. His deepest 


oceanic descent has been 13,287 
feet in the multi-ton power-probe 
known as a bathyscape. In sub- 
marines he admits to 800 feet and 
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in rubber suits cannot get past 
600. 

Yet, at ocean depths never 
before explored, in a trench north 
of Puerto Rico and perhaps off 
Guadalupe Island in the Pacific, 
Americans will soon commence a 
mining operation with nothing 
materially more rewarding in view 
than cores of the earth’s crust and 
a section from the upper surface 
of its 750-mile-deep mantle. 

The earth’s mantle is generally 
supposed to have the texture and 
temperature of toffee in mid-pull. 
From it we expect to learn some 
ancient secrets about such matters 
as the nature of gravity, the heat 
build-up as you approach earth’s 
1,000-mile rock-and-iron  inter- 
mediate zone and 4,200-mile 
molten-iron-and-nickel core, the 
sources of terrestrial radioactivity, 
and even the original relationship 
between this planet and its moon. 

One popular way of impressing 
people with the immensity of the 
world ocean is to point out that if 
the continents were levelled, all 
land would be submerged to a 
depth variously estimated at 8,000 
to 12,000 feet. The professional 
oceanographer is aware, however, 
that the earth itself weighs 6,000 
million million tons. If you took a 
one-foot diameter classroom globe 
and held it in a tub of water, the 
water that would adhere to its 
surface on removal would be pro- 
portionate to the oceans on the 
surface of the earth. 

In this relatively thin film lies 
potential wealth of such dimen- 
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WEALTH UNLIMITED—AND 


sions as could raise the standard 
of living everywhere, wipe out 
starvation and famine, put an end 
to the babble about contraception 
as “the only answer to our ex- 
ploding world population”, and 
obviate whatever causes of inter- 
national conflict exist outside of 
—and hence should be more con- 
trollable than—the fallen nature of 
man. 

For such immediate goals, the 
wealth of ocean is to a compara- 
tively minor degree mineral. The 
sea’s riches are not the total salt 
content, which if dried could pro- 
vide another continent of solid 
salt the size of Africa. Neither are 
they the gold suspended in sea 
water, which if mined out would 
give every person on earth nine 
pounds. 

We make fair progress at min- 
ing the 32 ounces of magnesium 
—a light tough metal for aircraft 
manufacture—in every cubic yard. 
of sea water, and the 1.6 ounces of 
bromine—for dyes, photography 
and anti-knock compounds. But 
while we know that among its 
share of the 92 elements each 
cubic yard of ocean contains also 
a valuable 10 ounces of calcium, 
22 ounces of sulphur, 9.5 ounces 
of potassium, 730 ounces of cal- 
cium chloride, and so on, these 
singly or together are not the real 
wealth of ocean. 

The real wealth is the life in its 
salty depths. A fat 90 per cent. of 
the world’s food potential is in the 
sea, and less than a tenth of 1 per 
cent. of that is fish! Strange as it 
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E word “ocean” applies to 
all 300,000,000 cubic miles of 
salt water on the globe. 
“ Oceans ” means the five bodies 
of salt water big enough to 


deserve the mame: Pacific 
(63,800,000 sq. mi.); Atlantic 
(31,530,000 sq. mi.); Indian 


(28,356 300 sq. mi.) ; Antarctic 
(5,731,000 sq. mi.); Arctic 
(5,440,000 sq. mi.). 

No oceanographer would use 
the term “seven seas 
romantic misnomer derived by 
counting the North Atlantic, 
South Atlantic, North Pacific 
and South Pacific as separate 
entities. 


) 


seems, 90 per cent. of earth’s 
vegetation grows not on land but 
in salt water. This vegetation com- 
prises the sea’s true wealth. 

To understand why, it will be 
helpful to understand where. Any 
ocean is like a flat-edged soup 
plate. The edge is the continental 
shelf, the dip is the continental 
slope, the bowl is the ocean floor 
or basin. The shelf is gradual, 
varying from near nothing off 
parts of South America to an 
average 100 miles on the U.S. 
east coast and elsewhere. Its 
greatest depth is 600 feet. The 
slope, much narrower, is also 
steeper, with a 100-200-foot drop 
per mile. Beyond are the enorm- 
ous basins, studded with moun- 
tains grander than Everest, slashed 
with lightless chasms where Grand 
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Canyons could multiply unnoticed 
among unseeing leviathans. 

Since the shelves are only 7 per 
cent, of total underwater area, the 
seaweed which grows there is a 
negligible factor in the wealth of 
oceanic vegetation. The vegetation 
which counts is the incalculably 
abundant microscopic creatures 
called plankton. 

The baby fish that thrive on 
plankton grow to be eaten by 
bigger fish, which we in turn 
catch and eat or otherwise utilise. 
It looks like a_ pretty orderly 
arrangement, and it is—except for 


about 3,000 feet, because like any 
plant it needs sunlight for the 
mystery of photosynthesis—the 
formation of carbohydrates in liv- 
ing plants from water and carbon 
dioxide by action of the sun’s rays 
on chlorophyll. 

We have learned to trace its 
concentrations and best growth 
conditions with devices like the 
Hardy Plankton Recorder, a mov- 
ing silk filter in a torpedo-like in- 
strument which scoops up plank- 
ton when towed behind a ship, 
but we have made no progress in 
gathering and utilising the stuff 


man’s part. Plankton grows in the as a food or food supplement, for 
= “photic” or light zone down to ll its nutritional wealth. 
All in a Painter’s Life 
LIFE is worth living when one can appreciate nature in all 

its moods. 

I get just as much enjoyment from painting a grey land- 
scape drenched in rain as one with brilliant sunlight. Then, 
again, what could one find more grand and interesting than 
night coming on over the Atlantic from Donegal’s Bloody 
Foreland when a big sea is running? 

You cannot beat the Irish boglands for colour and grand 
contrasts, especially where here and there brilliant green 
and gold patches of cultivated land appear, with, sometimes, 
highly coloured figures working against the black turf and 
a dark hill in the background often the colour of the purple 
bloom of a grape. 

Again, if you have the pluck to go out and paint when the 
snow comes on the hills of the West you will get a great 
thrill out of it and get something worth painting; it will be 
a “refresher” to look upon when the heat of the summer 


comes. 
J. Humsert Craic, R.H.A. 


“ MA’aM,” said the grocer’s boy, “these eggs are so fresh 
the hens haven’t missed them yet.” 


6 
1 
2 


Do you go to chapel 
or church? And 


Did You Ever 
Travel by 
Owl Train? 


S. O’F. 


ie my childhood I was always 
told to go to the chapel. If I 
hear somebody say that he is 
going to church I still instinctively 
assume he is a Protestant. The 


.feason is, I presume, that the 


English usage which retained 
chapel for all “ non-conformists ” 
and kept church for the Estab- 
lished Church had been taken 
over meekly by us. Do you say 
chapel or church? 

This is one of the few examples 
I have noted of word-usage in 
Ireland which throws a light on 
our distinct social customs. The 
fact that we have not more such 
words—if we have not—can only 
mean that, since we adopted 
English as our common language, 
we have developed few customs 
of our own. 


Another interesting example is 
our refusal to use the word 
cottage for anything other than a 
small house in the country, a 
small and modest building. For 
example, when we build small, 
one-storey buildings in the city 
we almost invariably call them 
bungalows—which is a Hindustani 
word. 

In England, however, very 
wealthy folk live in “ cottages ”, 
and in America millionaires retire 
to their “cottages” in the 
summer. All that means is that, 
when you are far enough away 
from the real thing, it is nice to 
play at it. But what would our 
relatives down the country think 
of us if they heard we were living 
in a “cottage” in Dublin! So, 
out goes the word “ cottage ” and 
in comes “ bungalow ”. 


If we compare our poverty in 
this matter of distinctive words, or 
usages, with America, we see 
immediately how a country can 
develop local habits of her own 
and word-usages to go with them. 
Take, for instance, the American 
way of speaking about railroads. 
In England and America railroad 
development occurred indepen- 
dently. The English took over 
their vocabulary from the old 
coaching days; and so they spoke 
of drivers, guards, coaches, and 
booking-offices. (Formerly one 
booked a place in the coach. 
Nowadays, of course, you do not 
“book” at the railroad booking- 
office.) In America they speak of 
cars for coaches, engineers for 
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drivers, conductors for guards, and 
ticket-offices for booking-offices. 

Or there is the interesting use 
of the word frontier in American 
history. The frontier in Europe 
means the boundary between 
countries, In America the frontier 
marked the farthest point of 
development, and it shifted as the 
States gradually pushed west. This 
reminds me of the common use in 
America of the word city for quite 
small places. 

When Sir William Butler was 
travelling west against Louis Riel 
and the American Fenians in 
1870, he was constantly meeting 
“cities” that did not exist— 
beyond a shack or two. “Oh,” 
said some informant, “I reckon 
they’ve busted up and gone on.” 
That is, gone on with the rail- 
road which was then moving west 
at the rate of about four miles a 
day, drawing the “frontier ” after 
it, and pushing the Indian before 
It. 

The word “ store ” is commonly 
used in America for “shop”. 
That, again, is a sign of local 
custom: in a pioneering country 
every shop has to be a store. 

Likewise, an interesting side- 
light on the Americans’ democratic 
spirit is their dislike for the word 
“servant ”. They prefer the word 
“help” in the city and “hired 


man” or “hired woman” in the 


country. If one remembers that 
there were slaves in America in 
the colonial days, one can under- 
stand that the word “ servant” 
might seem ambiguous, 
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“We're closing down today, 

madam, and you can take that 

puss of yours to the Cut-Pricel” 
Dublin Opinion 


In fact there were three classes 
of servants in colonial America— 
slaves, indentured servants, and 
hired servants. The hired man was 
the freeman who occasionally 
hired himself out. Fenimore 
Cooper once protested strongly 
against this euphemism “help”, 
pointing out that you do not 
expect your cook to “help” you 
to cook the dinner: you expect 
her to cook it and be done with 
it. But even in England this demo- 
cratic spirit is making itself felt 
and charwomen are fast becoming 
charladies or cleaners. If I remem- 
ber rightly, James Stephens’ 
novel, The Charwoman’s Daugh- 
ter, was not published over that 
undemocratic title in America. 


ae 
ae 
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One can readily translate some As for detective-story phrases 
— American words, such as “ casket” about “murder in the second 
into “coffin”, “pitcher” into degree” or “murder in the first 
“jug”, and “stoop” into degree”, one is lost without a 
“verandah”. But it takes some reference-book. While as for 
“ time to realise that if a pair of slang: that is either a joy or an 
= pyjamas is made of muslin: that agony. There was nothing, surely, 
means that it is made of calico. to be said for “ hat-check chicks ” 
And I do not think that one could —for the girls who take your hat 
ever guess that to “table a_ in the cloakroom. But what a good 
motion” means to shelve it phrase the “Owl Train” is for 
indefinitely. the “ Night Mail”! 
She Should Know 
‘THE couple had arrived at the theatre through a downpour 
of rain, and when they took their seats it was not sur- 
; prising that the girl excused herself and slipped out of her 
today, seat in the Upper Circle to adjust her make-up and dis- 
ke that arranged hair. 
Price!” It was an old-fashioned theatre with winding corridors 
inion and she had difficulty in locating the ladies’ rest room. How- 
ever, she eventually entered a large room, furnished in a 
Retinintine heavy Victorian style. There was nobody about except a 
maid busily dusting a chair. 
classes Carefully she adjusted the seams of her stockings, her 
erica— hair, and when she saw her make-up in the mirror she 
is, and exclaimed aloud in tones that startled the maid: “What 
1an was a horrible mess! I look a fright!” 
sionally The make-up restored, she made her way back as best 
*nimore she could through the maze of passages and sat down beside 
strongly her boy friend. The play had started. 
help ” “What’s the plot so far?” she whispered to her fiancé. 
ie 4 a “Ha! ha! ha!” was the unexpected response. “ You 
a should know. You were in it!” 
>” you 
expect All-important Dot 
1¢ with AN astronomer once remarked to Bishop Fulton }. Sheen: 
; demo- “ To an astronomer man is nothing but an infinitesimal 
elf felt dot in an infinite universe.’ 
coming “An interesting point of view,” remarked the bishop, 
remem- “but you seem to forget that your infinitesimal dot of a 
ephens’ man is still the astronomer.” 
kangaroo mother to another on rainy days: “T dread 
rail these days when they can’t play outside.” 


Here is proof of the promotional 
efficiency of Coras Trdachtala 


Our Shop Window is 
World-Wide 


MICHAEL 


D° you know that the Irish 
pursued ‘a thriving export trade 
as far back as the year 1200? Even 
Britain could scarcely make a 
prouder boast. 

We have enjoyed the hard-won 
right of native government for 
thirty-seven years—not long in a 
nation’s history. Yet in so short a 
time, experts assert, no other 
European country has shown such 
rapid economic growth. Though 
still lagging behind the great in- 
dustrial countries, our age-old 
exporting tradition has been 
quickened to new life. 

“In fifteen years, even ten 
years,” states a recent report on 
the work of Céras Trachtala, 
“there has been nothing less than 
a revolution in our industrial 
thinking and planning, with the 
result that today the emphasis 


falls heavily on exports. . . .” 
Thanks to modern high-speed 
equipment our output potential is 
now in excess of home require- 
ments. This fact, and our need to 
safeguard capital and maintain and 
increase employment, 


pinpoints 


O’BEIRNE 


the vital importance of world 
markets. 

Such markets, in many cases, 
prove to be old customers! Hol- 
land bought our wool at as early 
a date as 1200, and between then 
and 1600 fine Irish cloth was 
greatly prized in England and as 
far afield as Portugal and Spain. 
Records from the 1600s tell of our 
exports of “barrels of pork and 
sides of bacon” at a time when 
these included, as well, substan- 
tial shipments of beef, tallow, 
hides and skins. 

By about 1635 our world-wide 
trade in fine woollen cloths, frieze 
and flannel began to embarrass the 
English, and, penalised by export 
duties, it struggled_on till the turn 
of the century. 

It is not generally known that 
Ireland had a flourishing linen in- 
dustry long before Wentworth 
planted flax-seed in the North. 
Irish linen was famed in many 
countries during the Middle Ages. 

The first half of the 1800s sav@ 
the development of a vast new 
export trade—in cottons—to coun- 
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tries as distant as China. Among 
the world’s biggest were the Irish 
cotton factories at Portlaw (Co. 
Waterford) and Prosperous (Co. 
Kildare), to mention but two of 
the points from which Irish-owned 
ships received their cargoes of 
Irish-made goods. 

Meanwhile in France and Bel- 
gium, as in Britain, “real Irish 
leather”—in bulk and in the 
finished form of boots and shoes— 
maintained the reputation it had 
established in medieval times. 
Irish butter was in great demand, 
and from Cork especially was ex- 
ported with vast quantities of 
other foodstuffs, during the 18th 
and roth centuries, to Britain and 
to the New World. 

The impact of the industrial 
revolution was a blow in no way 
softened for traditional Irish 
manufacturers. Perhaps to this 
period of change and opportunity 
can be traced the dictum, so often 
echoed by ourselves, that “ Ire- 
land is a purely agricultural 
country ”. 

The present industrial policy, 
outlined in our much-praised 
Programme for Economic Devel- 
opment, aims at the speedy emer- 
gence of twin economies, indus- 
trial and agricultural. Such a 
development follows naturally 
from our traditional and modern 
integration with world commerce. 

It has been possible only very 
recently to revive our activities as 
an exporting mation. Neverthe- 
less, during the past ten years the 


TYPICAL of Céras Trachtéla’s 

promotional efficiency is the 
sales drive on behalf of Irish 
whiskey to the- dollar area, 
begun in 1952. 

By 1958 our whiskey exports 
had more than trebled, soaring 
from $89,894 to $276,892. 
Launched late last year, a small 
advertising campaign by the Irish 
Whiskey Distillers’ Association 
and C.T. brought by the end of 
1958 a 22 per cent. increase in 
America’s approval of Irish 
whiskey. 

Letters of appreciation are 
still pouring in from all 50 
States. 


export graph has shown a steady, 
even a dramatic rise. Our exports 
in 1948 yielded £49,000,000; in 
£101,§00,000; in 1958 
£130,700,000. From 1956 to 
1957, exports of Irish-made goods 
rose by 34 per cent., and in- 
creased still further—to a spec- 
tacular extent—in 1958. 

This is no more than a pointer 
to future progress. Céras Trach- 
tala, with offices in New York, 
London and Montreal, and main- 
taining incidentally a mutually 
helpful liaison with overseas out- 
posts of An Bérd Failte, Aer 
Lingus and Aerlinte Eireann, aims 
to provide for our exporters a ser- 
vice “at least as complete and 
effective as that operated by any 
other country ”. 
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In the short time since Céras 
Trachtéla was authorised to culti- 
vate the British market, the Board 
report that “ many Irish exporters, 
including firms new to exporting, 
have been able, with the assistance 
of the London centre, to establish 
themselves successfully in the 
British market”. For those pre- 
pared to study its needs and com- 
pete for its custom, the great and 
still untapped potential of this 
market offers worthwhile rewards. 

Goodwill, that intangible but 
vital asset, keeps accumulating in- 
terest through the everyday activi- 
ties of Céras Trachtdla. Far from 
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cinema, TV, radio and Trade 
Fairs, the organisation seeks to 
demonstrate what Ireland can 
offer, and to win favourable men- 
tion for Irish goods and enterprise 
on all possible occasions. 

In the United States, Canada, 
Britain, the British West Indies, 
Western Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Nigeria, Ghana 
and the East Mediterranean area, 
Ireland is now known as a source 
of reliable export products. While 
other nations, too, are competing 
keenly for such markets, to which 
we are newcomers, it is a decided 
help that Irish people are well 


known—and, better still, well 
liked—the world over. 


neglecting public relations and 
publicity, through newspapers, 


A Sootable Response ! 

A “ DO-IT-YOURSELF ” friend of mine decided to sweep his 
sitting-room chimney, For years he had thought that 

professional sweeps go about the job the wrong way. By all 

laws of logic and gravity a chimney should be swept down 


yi —not up. 
z i So he carefully boarded up the fireplace to prevent any 
pa soot flying into the room, put a ladder up to the roof, and 


was soon vigorously plying his borrowed brushes at the top 
of the chimney-pot. 

.¥ After a quarter of an hour he came down the ladder, con- 
fident that he had done a far cleaner job than any pro- 
fessional could have done. 

He removed the board. There was not a speck of soot to 

a be seen. Instead, from the dividing wall between his home 

Wis and the next came a demented, outraged pounding of fists. 

His gravity theory about chimney sweeping may still be 

right. Unhappily, he had chosen his neighbour’s chimney 
to prove it. 


Letter in a newspaper 


A WOMAN driver is a person who drives the same way a man 
does—only she gets blamed for it. 
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A Fekyll who turned into a permanent Hyde 


He was the World ’s | «ane iow guards 


Meanest Man 


arde’s grave,” sang Thomas 
Davis. But hardly his miserly 
descendant’s ! 


T. E. CLARKE 


cw tyrannical landlord with a 
heart of stone is a stock figure 
in old-fashioned melodrama. To- 
wards the end of the last century, 
when his callous cruelties were 
being hissed nightly in dozens of 
Victorian theatres, this familiar 
stage villain came vividly to life in 
the form of an immensely rich and 
miserly nobleman—an éccentric 
bachelor leading a lonely existence 
in London, who brought fear and 
misery into the lives of several 
thousand helpless people: the 
second Marquess of Clanricarde. 

Seldom can there have been so 
strange a case of a Jekyll turning 
at middle age into a permanent 
Hyde. Clanricarde in his youth was 
said to have been handsome and 
charming. An old Harrovian, he 
served for ten years in the British 
Diplomatic Corps. In 1867, when 
thirty-five, he was elected M.P. for 
Galway by the people who were 
later to curse the very mention of 
his name. 

What was responsible for that 
astonishing transformation? There 
is no mystery, though perhaps the 
explanation will seem incompre- 


hensible to the person of balanced 
mind. 

During his earlier years Clan- 
ricarde was deeply shocked by the 
wild extravagances, in Paris and 
Vienna, of three wealthy young 
men well known to him. Taking 
heed of the misery that their 
money eventually brought them, 
he vowed that never would he 
succumb to the temptations of 
great wealth. 

His determination turned into 
an obsession, until eventually he 
could not bear being parted from 
a penny of his huge fortune. This 
phobia led to his resignation from 
Parliament in 1871 as a protest 
against Gladstone’s Irish Land 
Act, a long overdue reform bring- 
ing protection to Irish farmers, 
many of whom were being shame- 
fully exploited by the owners of 
the large estates on which they 
tried to scrape a living. 

Gladstone’s Act was designed to 
prevent the landlords from using 
“ the terrible weapon of undue and 
unjust eviction”, also to stop un- 
just rent increases. It encouraged 
tenants to become owners by 
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allowing advances from _ the 
Treasury with which to buy the 
land they occupied. 

Clanricarde opposed the Act 
because he was heir to an estate of 
§2,000 acres, for which some 1,900 
tenants paid a rent roll of £25,000 
a year. It infuriated him that the 
Government should seek to pre- 
vent him from using his coming 
mastery over these people to 
extract every available penny from 
them. So’ he gave up his political 
career and settled down quietly to 
await compensation for his “ sacri- 
fice ”, 

This arrived three years later, 
when his father died and Clanri- 
carde succeeded to the estate. No 
sooner had he seen the first 
Marquess buried than he turned 
his back on his land for the last 
time. He had no affection for it 
whatever, nor the least regard for 
those who lived and worked on it. 
Throughout the remaining forty- 
two years of his life he looked 
upon it merely as a means of aug- 
menting his huge fortune—and 
not even for the funeral of his 
mother would he venture there 
again. 

Soon after the new landlord had 
taken over, farmers in Ireland were 
stricken by a series of bad seasons. 
Nearly all the other owners of 
large estates agreed to lower their 
rents. Not so Clanricarde. Glad- 
stone might have stopped him from 
raising his rents, but at least no- 
body could force him to reduce 
them! And so tenant after tenant, 
finding it impossible to meet his 


unreasonable demands, was evicted 
without pity. These conditions 
soon led to bloodshed. 

Now a man of fifty, Clanricarde 
had begun to let himself go. He 
dressed so shabbily that he was 
several times refused admission to 
the House of Lords—though a 
keen eye might have recognised the 
high value of the tiepin and rings 
he wore. Often his shabby figure 
would attract pitying glances from 
passers-by. Sometimes he would be 
seen walking some miles to a street 
market in a poor quarter, where he 
would haggle over halfpennies at a 
stall and would later shuffle 
through the streets carrying un- 
wrapped fish or vegetables which 
he had bought cheap. 

In 1886 affairs in Ireland 
reached a crisis. Those of Clanri- 
carde’s tenants who had managed 
to retain their holdings now 
reached the end of their tether. 
Their rents were more than 25 per 
cent. above the general average, 
and they threatened to pay no 
more until a reasonable abatement 
had been conceded. 

Clanricarde’s reply was to have 
a large number forcibly evicted by 
500 constables. Seventy-five who 
resisted were sent to prison for 
terms ranging from a year to 
eighteen months. 

A method of resistance against 
unreasonable landlords, known as 
the “ Plan of Campaign ”, was now 
introduced. Tenants whose re- 
quests for a reduction had been 
rejected were to pay what they 
could to a committee. If the land- 
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lord relented, their money would 
be handed over to him; if not, it 
would be used to fight their case 
in the courts and to support those 
who were evicted. 


On sixty estates, out of eighty- 
four, agreement was thus reached. 
Clanricarde, however, refused 
point-blank to recognise the plan, 
and as his was the largest of the 
other estates, it was first put into 
operation there. The result was 
More evictions—more bloodshed. 


Unfortunately for the tenants, 
Gladstone now passed out of office, 
and the new Government, led by 
Lord Salisbury, vigorously sup- 
ported the landlords. By means of 
a pernicious new Act, which sanc- 
tioned trials without jury and gave 
resident magistrates—many of 
them men quite unfitted for their 
duties—the right to treat any 
public meeting as an_ illegal 
assembly and punish those who 
attended; even people who tried to 
help evicted tenants were branded 
criminals. 

Over 3,000 men and women— 
more than twenty of them Mem- 
bers of Parliament—were sent to 
prison, many with hard labour, 
and treated like convicts for 
defending the rights of the un- 
happy farmers, and even for refus- 
ing to serve “blackleg” farmers 
who had taken on the holdings of 
evicted persons. 

Clanricarde, in London, rubbed 
his bony hands in glee, and con- 
tinued to serve writs left and right. 
Two of them actually went to the 


INTIMIDATE HIM ? 

was rumoured that Clanri- 

carde’s landagent, Blake, 
had encouraged his master to 
maintain his stand against a 
reduction of rents and Blake 
was murdered. 

His widow undertook to pro- 
duce letters from Clanricarde to 
her husband which would prove 
that the rumours about him 
were untrue. Clanricarde 
promptly secured an injunction 
to prevent her from publishing 
them. The murder of his agent 
seemed actually to afford him 
sardonic amusement. 

“Do they think they will 
intimidate me by shooting my 
bailiffs?” he croaked from the 
safety of Mayfair. 


workhouse and the waterworks on 
his estate. 

The insufferable measures im- 
posed by the Salisbury Govern- 
ment did not remain long in force, 
but they had served to tide Clan- 
ricarde over a serious menace to. 
his “ pound of flesh ”. 

He was responsible for another 
storm in 1907, when he evicted 
one of his clients solely because of 
the man’s political opinions. This 
resulted in a new Act rendering 
such procedure illegal. 

Clanricarde had become a man 
with scarcely a friend in the world. 
He found a new source of income 
as a money-lender willing to 
accommodate other money-lenders. 
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Every move, or foreshadowed 
move, to lessen his tyranny over 
his tenants was fanatically fought 
by him, often with diabolical in- 
genuity. He had acquired a minute 
knowledge of the law regarding 
property, and though more miserly 
than ever in most respects he did 
not mind how much he spent on 
legal struggles to preserve his 
“ rights ”. 

But the end of this unlovable 
creature arrived in 1909, when a 
Congested Districts Board, estab- 
lished in Ireland nearly twenty 
years earlier, was given power to 
purchase land compulsorily where 
this was in the best interests of 
its occupants. The board im- 


THE 
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mediately applied—successfvlly— 
for the purchase of the Clanri- 
carde estate. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde 
did not go down without a mighty 
struggle. He fought the board for 
six years—in the Irish Rolls 
Court, in the Court of Appeal, in 
the House of Lords, and back in 
the Irish Land Court—before 
judgment was finally delivered 
against him. In return for the sum 
of £238,000 he surrendered at last 
the land he loathed, yet for which 
he had ruined his life. 

The following year, a tyrant 
without power, an embittered old 
man with nothing left to live for, 
the Marquess of Clanricarde died. 


hig 


He Owned the World 


QNce the world was put up for sale and bought. It was 

during the second century, when the Roman Emperor, 
Pertinax, was murdered by the Pretorian Guard, who put 
the Roman Empire up for sale to the highest bidder. At that 
time the Roman Empire was all that was known of the 
world. 

On March 28th, A.D. 193, a wealthy man named Didius 
Salvius Julianus paid {1,000,000 for it. But he was 
unfortunate, for some regiments thought it was very 
undignified to have one msn buy the Empire. They marched 
on Rome and revolted. And so Julianus “ owned ” the world 
for only two months. 


NEVER explain: your friends will understand and your 
enemies will not believe you. 


E manager of a big factory received the following note: 
. “Please excuse my husband for not coming to work 
today, He’s dead.—Mrs. O’Reilly.” 
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The inside story of 
“ Bloody Sunday ” 


Massacre in 


JOSEPH 


ICK HOGAN was one of the 

four Mullenaglock footballers 
selected to play for Tipperary in 
their Gaelic football match against 
Dublin on November 21st, 1920. 
The other three were Jerry Shelley, 
Dick. Lanigan and Mickey Tobin. 
Their friends advised them not to 
travel up to Croke Park. The war 
against the Black-and-Tans was 
growing in fury. Journeying to a 
football match so far from home, 
with the country so unsettled, 
savoured of madness. 

At the last moment Mickey 
Tobin decided to stay at home. 
His father was so ill that his death 
was expected from hour to hour. 
The other three went to Fethard 
to go to Dublin by the evening 
train. 

Mick Kerrigan, a neighbour of 
the four players, was spending a 
few days’ holiday with his friend 
Father Marty Fitzgerald, who had 
been appointed curate to a parish 
in the Midlands. They came to 
the city to see the match. Mick 
brought his football togs, as he 
had been advised that he might 
be chosen to play, if the full team 
did not travel, At Portobello 


Condensed from The Big Sycamore. 


Croke Park 


BRADY 


Bridge their motor-car was halted. 
A police constable told them that 
they would advance further into 
the city at their peril. 

Only then did they learn that 
fourteen British secret-service men 
had been shot in their lodgings 
in the early hours of that morn- 
ing. They deemed it prudent to 
park the car and travel by tram 
for the remainder of the journey. 
They sensed the air of tension in 
the city. It was rumoured that a 
reprisal of a gigantic nature was to 
be effected by the British forces. 

Father Marty and Mick Kerri- 
gan did not reach Barry’s hotel 
until the Tipperary footballers, 
already in their white and gold 
jerseys, were about to leave for 
Croke Park. Mick Hogan had 
been entrusted with a despatch 
from the O.C. South Tipperary 
brigade to I.R.A. headquarters. 
He had put this despatch in the 
sole of his shoe before he left 
Fethard. This he now handed 
over to a confidential emissary. 

Father Marty and his companion 
made their way to the side-line 
as the teams were taking up posi- 
tions. Michael Sammon, the re- 
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feree, looked at his watch, threw 
in the ball, and the game was on. 
There were some lively exchanges 
before a British aeroplane hovered 
over the field, like a murky vul- 
ture. A feeling of apprehension 
passed through the crowd. A 
pistol shot rang out, sharp and 
clear. It was the signal for attack. 

Forthwith, a platoon of Black- 
and-Tans went “over the top,” 
as if into battle. Using trench 
ladders, they scaled the Canal 
Wail enclosing the playing-pitch, 
dropped to the ground and sent 
volley after volley into the crowd. 

There was a momentary pause, 
then there ensued the wildest 
panic. The spectators on the north 
side raced towards the railway 
wall, those on the south went in 
headiong flight towards the main 
exit. Occupiers of touchline seats 
ran on to the field and threw 
themselves flat. While they lay 
there, another wave of fugitives 
passed over them. On top of these 
surged another wave, until human 
mounds piled up on several parts 
of the pitch. Many were shot and 
fell, wounded or dead, in their 
effort to reach safety. 

Father Marty and Mick Kerri- 
gan took to their heels but were 
thrown prostrate. While they lay 
on the ground, breathless, bullets 
raked the grass close to their 
bodies, Desperation drove them to 
one more effort to get away from 
the hail of bullets. They arrived, 
they knew not how, at the dress- 
ing-room, close to the main exit. 

Hundreds of men, women, and 
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children were packed together as 
in a dungeon. The air was 
suffocating. Wails of moaning 
rose as from lost souls. Children 
were shrieking, “ Mammie is 
dead.” “ Daddie is killed.” “Oh, 
Mammie, Mammie, I want 
you.” Machine-gun bullets beat 
a tattoo on the corrugated roof, 
adding to the frenzy. Father 
Marty and another young Tip- 
perary priest told the people to 
recite the Act of Contrition while 
they gave General Absolution. 

As Father Marty was among 
the last to arrive at the dressing- 
room, he occupied a position just 
inside the door. A Black-and-Tan 
came to the doorway. Brandishing 
a smoking revolver, he pointed it 
at Father Marty’s forehead, shout- 
ing, “Here we avenge our fallen 
comrades!” But instead of being 
fired point-blank the gun was 
pointed upwards and the bullet 
whizzed through the roof. 

The command was given, “ All 
come out with hands up!” The 
occupants of the dressing-room 
poured out of the building. When 
they came into the open, they 
saw thousands marching on the 
field with hands held aloft. All 
were ordered to halt. The crowd 
was marshalled into ordered 
ranks. Field guns were wheeled 
into position in front of them. 

“Forward three paces!” The 
ranks moved forward. A counter- 
command was given. “ Step back- 
ward three paces!” The crowd 
obeyed. The gunners swivelled 
their field-pieces back and forth, 
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Conversation in Decline 
(CONVERSATION has fallen upon evil days. It is drowned by 
advertisers’ announcements. It is hushed and shushed in 
dimly lit sitting-rooms by television audiences who used to 
read, argue and even play bridge, an old-fashioned card game 


requiring speech, 


Conversation laid the foundations of civilisation. It was 
conversation from which the New Testament, the greatest 
teaching ever recorded, was composed. Great books, scientific 
discoveries, works of art, great perceptions of truth and 
beauty in any form, all required great conversation to com- 
plete their meaning; without it they were abracadabra— 
colour to the blind or music to the deaf. 


A. W. G. 


now seeming to aim directly at 
one individual, now switching to 
another position. 

The strain was intolerable. A 
boy beside Father Marty col- 
lapsed to the ground. Father 
Marty lifted him in his arms 
and carried him towards the 
exit. He was not halted. To 
his intense relief, he was allowed 
to pass through the cordon with 
his unconscious burden. He took 
him to a house on Jones’s Road. 
Father Marty walked towards the 
North Circular Road, his one wish 
being to get miles away from the 
horror he had witnessed. But, like 
the wedding-guest held captive by 
the eye of the Ancient Mariner, 
he could not tear himself away. 
He found himself attached to a 
group looking down on Croke 
Park from a laneway off the 
North Circular Road. It was 
a glorious sunlit afternoon. They 
had a_ perfect view of the 
field. They saw groups of people 
being systematically searched. 


They had a clear view of men 
being beaten to the ground with 
rifle butts. 

Finally Father Marty left the 
cluster of spectators. He had 
arranged to meet people from 
Letterlee, when the match was 
ended, at Canon Moore’s house 
in the nothern section of the city. 
The saintly old man was alone. 
Marty tried to tell the canon of 
the awful scenes at Croke Park, 
but the canon would not believe 
his story. 

The evening wore on. There 
was still no sign of any visitor 
from Letterlee. After a couple of 
hours, Mick Kerrigan called. He 
said that the Park was almost 
cleared now, but there was very 
sad news, “ Mick Hogan was shot 
dead.” 

Father Marty was now seized 
with one fixed idea: to return to 
Croke Park and get Mick Hogan’s 
body off the field; to give his 
poor mother at least the consola- 
tion of knowing that his dead 


A HISTORY BOOK THAT MADE 
HISTORY 


CROMWELLIAN 
SETTLEMENT 
OF IRELAND 


PRenoencast 


Chis classic work first printed in 1845 and 
\eprinted in 1920 by The Mellifont Press 
Limited, was destined to have a profound 
effect on the course of recent Irish history. 
oe Lloyd George, Prime Minister of 

land, consulted it when the Anglo- 
fa Treaty of 1921 was being negotiated 
in order to get the genes.s of the Irish 
problem. The Irish leaders found in it 
the juridical justification for the momentous 
decision then taken to withhold the payment 
of Irish land annuities to the British 
Government. Apart from the great influence 
that The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland 
has exercised, it is a volume of enthralling 


nterest and « mus’ tor any would-be 
student of Irish history. Modern history 
up to Hitler's campaign of race e termina- 
tion against the Jews during World War II 
can offer no parallel to the Cromwellian 
Settlement, which quite frankly planned 
the extermination of the Irish Race. Under 
it the landed proprietors and politica! 
leaders of Ireland were forcib!y transported 
to perish in the barren highlands of 
Connaught, while the commun pzople were 
made the s'aves of the Cromwellian soldiers 
who were settled by Crorawell in the three 
rovinces of Ulster, Leinster and Munster. 
foung boys and girls were shipped in tens 
vf thousands to the sugar plantations of 
Jamaica and the Barbadoes, and only 
enough of the ancient race were allowed to 
remain as would provide serfs for the 
conquerors 

The Cromweilian Settlement of Ireland is 
a scholarly and objective work, based on 
contemporary records and documents whose 
authenticity is beyond dispute 

$24 pp. Size Crown 8vo. Bound in cloth 
with dust jacket. Price (post and packing 
included) $10.00. C. J. Fallon Limited, 
Kingsbridge, Dublin 


NOW ON SALE 


ENGLISH-IRISH DICTIONARY 
DE BHALDRAITHE 


This new authoritative dictionary contains from 45,000 
to 50,000 articles apart from many phrases and idioms in 
the articles. It is based primarily on common English 
usage, the object being to supply the average reader with 
Irish equivalents for his everyday language. A feature 
of the work is its efficient dealing with modern technica! 
terminology, The standard spelling and grammar is used 


throughout 


This dictionary will be indispensable to the student, the 
teacher, the writer and to all those who use [rish in their 


work 


Demy vo. 864 pp. 


15s. Od. Postage 1/7d 


FOILSEACHAIN RIALTAIS, 
G.P.0. Arcade, Dublin 
or through all booksellers 
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MASSACRE 


body was not left untended, that 
it was taken to some fitting place 
for respectful treatment. He set 
out on his return journey to 
Croke Park. 

When he reached the top of 
Jones’s Road, he saw that a 
convoy of lorries extended the full 
length of the highway. The Black- 
and-Tans were “roaring drunk ”, 
shouting and cursing, their eyes 
inflamed with lust for blood. Not 
a civilian was in sight. For a 
moment Father Marty hesitated. 
Then he decided to go through 
the antechamber of hell to find 
Mick Hogan’s. body. 

It was a mad resolve that would 
certainly have ended in disaster, 
if a member of the Dublin metro- 
politan police had not come rush- 
ing after him. The policeman 
shouted, “Come back, come back; 
you are mad to attempt walking 
down that street! You'll be 
shot!” “I won’t come back,” 
Father Marty said. “I want to find 
Mick Hogan’s body. He is lying 
on the field at Croke Park.” The 
policeman realised that he could 
not dissuade this reckless young 
priest. He said calmly, “If you 
are so bent on going, I'll accom- 
pany you.” The policeman’s uni- 
form proved an adequate protec- 
tion. 

When Marty and the policeman 
entered Croke Park, the place 
looked like a battlefield abandoned. 
The ground was strewn with 
empty cartridge cases. Lifeless 
bodies were on the side-line and 
on the sward. Not a soul was in 
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sight. After a brief interval, the 
whines of the Crossleys were 
heard as they moved off. 

All at once people began to 
appear on the field, like rabbits 
coming out of burrows on a 
summer evening. They went to 
inspect the dead. Father Marty 
did not know where to look for 
his friend. Suddenly, there was a 
cry, “Here is the footballer!” At 
the railway end, about twenty- 
five yards from the north corner 
of the pitch, his body lay, 
shrouded in a fawn overcoat. 

Father Marty got a seat in the 
ambulance that conveyed Mick 
Hogan’s body to the morgue at 
Jervis Street hospital. He remained 
for some time and met Mick's 
brother Dan, Commandant of the 
I.R.A. in the Monaghan area. He 
did not locate Mick Kerrigan until 
next morning. Later in the day 
both made contact with the other 
members of the Tipperary team, 
who had wandered for hours on 
the previous night, looking for 
shelter. 

They gave an account of their 
ordeal in Croke Park on Bloody 
Sunday, as that day of terror was 
forthwith appropriately named. 
They were saved only by a hair’s 
breadth from being sacrificed in 
a mass holocaust. The officers of 
the “ Auxiliaries” had made up 
their minds to shoot every mem- 
ber of the Tipperary team. The 
arrival of the team on the preced- 
ing evening was linked in their 
minds with the shooting of the 
officers. 
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SEEK THE FAIR LAND 
WALTER MACKEN 


Undoubtedly Macken’s best novel, it tells the story of the remnants 
of a little family which survived the massacre of Drogheda, to make 
their way across the devastated wolf-ridden countryside to seek and find 
the Fair Land in the mountains of Connemara. Cromwell’s edict, To 
Hell or Connaught, is almost unbearably interpreted in terms of horror 
and pathos, courage and hope, as it affected the ordinary people of 
Ireland. 16/- 
Book Society alternative fiction choice Literary Guild of America choice. 


THE INNER CIRCLE 


The Memoirs of 
SIR IVONE KIRKPATRICK 


In 1933 Sir lvone was posted to H.M, Embassy in Berlin. He observed 
and reported on Hitler’s rise to absolute power; he knew and dealt with 
those who served slitler, including, of course von Ribbentrop, Goebbels, 
Goering, von Papen, Hess, etc.; he was in Berlin at the time of such 
fateful events as the re-occupation of the Rhineland in 1936, the Anchluss 
in Austria and the Sudeten crisis leading to Munich in 1938 Few 
men could have recorded it so clearly and with such impact. 25/- 


MODERN CATHOLICISM 


WALTHER VON LOEWENICH 
Translated by Prof. Reginald H. Fuller 


Modern Catholicism is a sympathetic, easily readable book, which must 
interest all those, Protestant and Catholic, who are concerned by the 
»roblem of Christianity in the modern world, and especially those who, 
ice the author, hope for more interdenominational, even ecumenica 
discussion in the future. i 


Obtainable from booksellers or direct from C. J. Fallon Limited 
Kingsbridge Dublin Phone: 76311-6 
Suowrooms: 38 Westmoreland Street 
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MASSACRE 


When the first shots were fired 
at Croke Park, the rival teams 
raced for shelter, some towards 
the side-lines, others towards the 
railway wall. Even though the 
chief line of fire was upfield at 
the footballers, no one was hit in 
this burst. This may have inspired 
an official to shout to the players, 
“Take it easy; they’re only firing 
blanks!” A mid-field player raced 
zig-zag across the field to pick up 
his cap. As he stooped bullets 
ploughed the ground beside him. 

When the shooting ceased and 
the “Auxiliary” officers and 
Black-and-Tans invaded the pitch, 
the players in the Tipperary 
colours were picked out and 
herded together on a hillock at 
the north end of the field. Only 
twelve were in the group. Jack 
Kickham of Miullinahone had 
scaled the wall and jumped clear 
over the barbed wire, landing into 
the Belvedere College football 
ground. 

This group was surrounded by 
Black-and-Tans, armed with sub- 
machine-guns, rifles and bayonets. 
Tommy Ryan was wearing green, 
white and gold stockings. These 
were ruthlessly cut into ribbons 
by a bayonet. His jersey was torn 
off him. He was left shivering in 
his football togs. From the hillock 
on which they were mustered 
they saw two of their team lying, 
face downwards, on the field. 
They were not certain of their 
identity, but guessed that they 
were Jim Egan and Mick Hogan. 

Suddenly one stood erect and 
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began to approach the group of 
players. When he came near, they 
recognised Jim Egan of Poula- 
capple. His face, hands, and togs 
were blood-stained. He said, “Mick 
Hogan is dead; could we get a 
priest?” 

They hailed Father Patrick 
Crotty, O.S.A., native of 
Mullinahone, who was standing 
not far distant, with hands up. He 
came towards them, accompanied 
by a Black-and-Tan. A member of 
the team told him in a loud 
voice that Mick Hogan was lying 
dead on the field. A uniformed 
member of the R.LC. barked 
back, “ You were not so anxious 
to have our fellows get the last 
rites, when you were shooting 
them from behind the hedges in 
Tipperary.” 

Father Crotty, with hands 
raised, accompanied by the Black- 
and-Tan, went to where Hogan’s 
body lay. He knelt beside Mick 
and recited the Act of Contrition. 
He gave conditional absolution 
and requested permission to go 
for the Holy Oils. The Black-and- 
Tan accompanied him to the gate. 
Within a few minutes Father 
Crotty returned with another 
priest and administered Extreme 
Unction. 


Meanwhile the Tipperary team 
was not allowed to move. None 
remained except: the footballers 
and their captors. Some hours 
had passed since the shooting. 
The evening had turned bitterly 
cold. The lightly wounded had 
been helped by their friends to 


Twenty years of hectic Irish life 
graphically presented in... 


CAMPS ON THE 
HEARTHSTONE 


Giants of those years are vividly 
portrayed in their words and actions 


The hish Independent says 
é there is incident with excitement 
in abundance . . . it is a story that caught 
the true atmosphere of those exciting 
years. It is a healthy tale that will be 
enjoyed.” 


The Irish News : 

“ Mr. Hogan gives us a moving scene 
ot the trial of the hero’s brother. 
It is an excellent bit of description, 
altho’ it just misses the target of great- 
ness... .”” “ On the whole it is a briskly 
moving story for Irish boys or girls 
well worthy of a place on our book- 
shelves.” 


The Irish Catholic : 

“ Mr. Hogan paints a sharp picture of 
the austere home in Clare, of the slums 
of country and city. Romantic love and 
something else give fire where the 
narrative lags. Camps on the Hearthstone 
recreates the atmosphere of Dublin 
before and during the stirring days of 
the * Rising ’.” 


The Irish Press : 
“The great virtue of Patrick Hogan’s 
novel is that it passionately and vividly 
recalls a man’s own memories of the 
days that led to the Great Strike of 1913, 
and that it pays ungrudging tribute to 
the men of 1913 whose courage did so 
much to create the mental climate that 
made possible 1916. . . the unpretentious 
narrative has a sincerity that will hold 
most readers.” 


Connaught Telegraph : 
“The characters are superbly drawn.” 


Price 6d, 


Obtainabie ‘rom all booksellers or direct from 
the publishers 


C. J. Fatton Lrp., Kingsbridge, Dublin 
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SHIELDS 


Can be made with your Family 
Coat of Arms mounted on 
hard wood base. 
Delivery 8 to 10 weeks. 

Sizes. 
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FOR 1 
ORAWING 


To Encourage New Artists 

Send NOW for entirely free booklet, 
“Be a Press Artist,” and make a 
second income i your drawings. 
20w to make your 


his will tell you 


gift profitable and all about Britain's 
finest individ jal and personal Art 
tuition. No obligation of any kind— 


we only want to help fellow artists! 
Start your career now and earn while 


vou learn! 


4 Pupils write: “ Made over 

£60 with pen drawings.” 
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pe “ Made {25 on calendars,” 
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MASSACRE 


leave the pitch. The moment had 
arrived for the mass execution. 

A British army officer appeared 
from nowhere. The assault on 
Croke Park had been a combined 
operation of military, police, and 
“ Auxiliary ” officers in charge of 
Black-and-Tans. This officer gave 
the command to the Black-and- 
Tans to stand at ease. 

He moved close to the foot- 
ballers and said in an undertone, 
for their hearing only, “ They in- 
tend to shoot every one of you. 
Something must be done in- 
stantly.” Addressing the’ Black- 
and-Tans in a forceful voice, he 
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said, “ These men are under my 
care. I’m taking them in a body 
to their hotel, to have their be- 
longings searched.” 

The  Black-and-Tans were 
speechless with rage. The officer 
gave the command to the foot- 
ballers to march to the dressing- 
room, There he told them to put 
on their overcoats and follow him. 
At the gate he said in loud tones, 
“Go straight to your hotel. Pll 
follow with my men for the 
searching.” 

To this unidentified officer the 
Tipperary footballers owe a debt 
of undying gratitude. 


Where is Thy Sting ? 


A FRIEND back from the States tells me of the lengths to 

which commercial television advertising can go. A New 
Mexico station carries a regular plug for a firm of coffin 
manufacturers. After a disquisition on the merits of the 
company’s product, a choir comes on the air and sings, to 
the tune of the hymn: “ Come Ye Thankful People, Come!” 


the appended verses: 


Chambers’ coffins are so fine, 
Made of sandalwood and pine, 
When your loved ones pass away, 
Send them on the Chambers’ way. 
If you feel they’re at death’s door, 


Dial Columbus 294. 


Chambers’ coffins are the thing, 
Death! oh death! where is thy sting ? 
QuIpNUNC in the Irish Times 


AFTER you have helped someone else over a stile, you dis- 
cover that you have surmounted it yourself. 


‘THE next (December) issue of THE IRISH DiGEsST will be published 


on Thursday, November 26. . 
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Enjoy Swiss Care 
TAR DARR SAN AeR 


SHANNON—NEW YORK 
Europe by Swissair ! 
America by Swissair ! 
With superb Swiss food, Swiss efficiency and Swiss service to make your 
journey memorable, it’s a wonderful way to get there. 
And — with the Swissair PAY LATER PLAN — 
y it’s not expensive. 


Ask your Trapel Agent or Aer Lingus for details. 


SWISSAIR 


EUROPE MIDDLE EAST U.S.A, SOUTH AMERICA 
Dublin Office: GRAFTON BUILDINGS GRAFTON STREET. Tel.: Dublin 73709 


a” light on Nature’s way 
with 
RHEUMATISM 


through the 

ALL HERBAL 
Stafford 
for FIBROSITIS, LUMBAGO, GOUT, 
NEURITIS, SCIATICA, MYALGIA, Etc. 
Valuable Book and complete testing supply FREE 


Why suffer the aches and miseries of the roots of the trouble, giving speedy relief 


rheumatism? Put the pure natural herbs of 
the STAFFORD ALL-HERBAL REMEDY 
to work on your case. Carefully prepared in 
the light of modern scientific research, from 
specially selected powerful extracts of plants, 
roots and barks, it has brought relief and 
happiness to thousands. IT COSTS YOU 
NOTHING to try it. It does not affect heart 
or digestion and improves the genera! health. 
Quick relief from pain. This double-acting 
treatment (internal and external) soon gets to 


in limbs, muscles and nerves. Hundreds of 
letters from one-time sufferers tell of the 
wonderful relief. Why continue to s r 
not send today for a FREE trial 
obligation! (Please enclose 3d stamp). 


A typical letter Co. Cor 0.5 
“I have recommended your reatment to 
several people. It has done me a lot of 
good. I wasn't able to do a thing and | 
am now abie to do all my housework thanks 
to your ireatment.""—Mrs A. 
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Any ReLatives IN OLp Country ?:—‘I'd 
love to hear from someone in Ireland about 
my Own age, 20, as I’ve always been interested 
in Irelan writes Miss Anita Weissenfeld, 
& Westacot? Street, Hamilton, Victoria, Australia. 

She tells us that, despite her name, she has 
many Irish ancestors. Her mother’s grandfather 
was John Neeson of Belfast. He married 
Catherine Laverty and they emigrated to 
Australia around 1850. Her mother’s other 

dfather was Martin Fitzgerald, who married 
lary Hoyne, and it is believed both came from 
Kilkenny. Some of these relations used to keep 
in touch with Miss Weissenfeld’s mother, who 
was May Fitzgerald of Coleraine, Victoria. 

And now County Tipperary comes into the 
family picture. Anita’s great-grandfather was 
Patrick Meagher of Templemore. He married 

lary Hassett,, who went to Australia from 
Nenagh in 1863. They were married in Australia 
and lived in Maryborough, Victoria, for many 


Anita is anxious to know if any relatives of 
the foregoing are still living in Ireland. If so, 
she would be delighted to hear from them. 


KEEPING IN Toucn :—As a recent visitor to 
Ireland, an American reader, Catherine M. 
White, would like to keep abreast of affairs in 
this country, and for this reason she would be 
glad to hear from Irish correspondents. 

** 1 am employed by the Telephone Company 
and am thirty years of age,” she adds. Her 
address : 1620 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 
45, Pennsylvania. 


Our FaR-FLUNG Empire :—* We enjoy reading 
the Postbag to see just how far the Irish have 
flung their Empire,” writes Mrs. P. J. Begley, 
Park Road South, Hastings, Hawkes Bay, New 
Zealand. 

‘Our particular outpost dates back three 
generations. Whether our forebears were one 
step ahead of hunger or the hangman, I can’t 
tell, because any of the family who have been 
beck in the Old Country can find no Bourkes 
around Galbally in Tipperary, where my 

dparents had their roots, nor Begleys in 
$ tlegregory, County Kerry, where my 
band’s grandfather originated. 

* My father told me the correct way to refer 
to these men was: ‘a Kerry man, God help 
uw!’ And from my Teton s memories of 
him, the expression would appear to be apt, 
for he was a wild one indeed. 

“ Grandfather Bourke came first to Australia, 
then New Zealand, looking for gold. He found 
it, too, and settled down to farming in Taranaki. 

his nurnerous progeny are dairy farmers. 

“The Begleys are more diverse in occupation, 
but on the whole fairly successful with their 

@heritance of grandfather’s energy and resource- 


Ss. 

“My 11-year-old daughter, Deirdre, wants 
me to find a pen-friend for her in ireland. 
Deirdre approves of Ireland as being the only 
tountry in the world besides our own where 

are no snakes. 

“Would any of your readers with a vy oo 
of similar age be interested in having t 
exrespond 


We are sure you will hear from interested 
readers in due course, Mrs. Begley. Meanwhile, 
thank you for a most interesting letter 


CONTINUING THE CONTROVERSY :—‘‘ I am sure 
you have better material than either Mr. Rock 
or I can put forth with our mud-slinging. But 
since he has formed a picture of me in his 
mind's eye, I beg your indulgence,” craves 
our old friend, Joanne Ulrich, of Sun Valley, 
California. 
‘I am sorry to disillusion you, Rocky. I 
am not the reincarnation of Carrie Nation who 
tramped across America carrving a hatchet and 
hacking into bits every saloon and bar that 
confronted her. Neither am I the black-robed, 
white-capped reformer who trips around waving 
a Sunday Supplement and preaching hell-fire 
and brimstone. I'm nota social worker, although 
have rescued and fed more than one actor 
who was down on his uppers. Not above doing 
sO again. 

“Should Mr. Patrick Kavanagh harbour 
such thoughts of hiding behind this woman's 
skirt, which I know he does not, he would be 
out of luck. Along with my American sisters, 
I'm an addict to the bull-fighter pants and 
pony-tail hair-do. I'll also wager that I've 
been in about as many high-class bars as you 
have, yet you are right on one point: I've 
never taken a drink of beer, wine, whiskey, 
vodka or what have you. Not because of 
intolerance, as you put it, but the very odour 
of the stuff makes me ill. Should I meet you 
at Dino's you would have to carry me out— 
sober but retching. I repeat, you may have all 
the jerks found in American bars or dives. 

“As for your statement, ‘what they've 
never had they never miss’ concerning owning 
homes—lI came from a home that would make 
your hair curl. I don’t care for another. I'm 
shocked enough when I take a look at my 
pay-cheque and see how I've been gouged by 
the Powers that Be in our gentle means of 
taxation. Why should | take on more when 
the tax on a home is eight and ten dollars per 
assessed hundred dollars value? Surely you 
know by now that no home in this part of the 
world is assessed less than 10,000 dollars. For 
me, it 18 cheaper and more convenient to pay 
rent and let the other fellow worry. 

‘You'll have to travel a little 
faster to match me in seeing America. You've 
evidently hit only the night spots. You are 
wrong in assuming that the bright lights and 


farther and 


jerks frightened me away from New York. 
Luckily, I don’t scare easily. A tragic accident 
which took the life of the greatest Irishman 
I’ve been privileged to know sent me running 


from the place. He didn’t have to seek for 
friends in the dim lights of the high-class bars. 
And, incidentally, Rocky, I heard the story of 
* Doomsday Daniel’ long, long ago 
Agreed on at least one point, 
I have seen tots so drunk of ‘sips’ of beer 
administered by their high-class mothers, they 
required medical aid to pull them back to 
earth. Can't you condescend a trifle and agree 
that it is wrong and that a ch Id should be left 
to acquire his own tastes in such matters when 
he is old enough to know what it is all about ? 
** Anyway, we have very strict laws over here 
concerning such matters. If you doubt me, 
visit the Hall of Justice or Lincoln Heights jails 
and take note of the parents who have given 
their children ‘sips’. Better still, visit Broyle 
Heights and take a look at the bewildered little 
sippers who have become wards of the courts. 


Rocky : 


| 


I am not given to hasty impressions, but I see 
you as just another of those Irishmen who will 
eventually return to England and be guilty of 
* Ye k-n-o-a-w, old chap, I actually saw those 
vulgar American mothers giving their children 
sips of beer! 

If you wish to find emotional escapes and 
intellectual stimuli with me, you'll have to take 
me to the great music halls, the art galleries, 
the libraries, or in the wonderful solitude of the 
forest, where the presence of God is so close 
you can actually feel the hand of Him caressing 
His creation. I would embarrass you greatly in 
Dino’s. Embittered or not, I neither wish nor 
need your pity. 

As for my interest being centred only on 
the unemployment situation in America. 

That is more than a misstatement. I won't 
deny being dumb, but I'll fight to the end 
before admitting to stupidity. Your own native 
country’s plight puts tears in my heart. That, 
yerhaps, was my main reason for calling your 
and, Rocky. If I misjudged you, I apologise. 
I hope you read again Mr. Kavanagh's article 
and think twice before you brag, or seem to 
brag in the eyes of those of us who know 
America and her ways, to your own people. 
Americans do enough damage to America when 
they visit other countries without your help. 

** Now that you have the pink slip on your car, 
for which I am doubly glad, take a second look 
at your two-hundred-dollar-a-week cheque after 
Uncle Sam and the State of California have 
ceased whittling on it. Makes you a little 
homesick, doesn’t it ? 

** Sorry, Rocky. But I cannot accept your 
invitation to Dino’s. How about joining me for 
a trek throu¢gh the Guatemalian jungles? I 
wish to film a city down there that has been 
hidden from the world for hundreds of years, 
but so far have not been able to find anyone 
who can stay sober long enough to get down in 
that 5,000-foot pit. I have to go alone! You 
with your flask and I with the Aatchet might find 
that we don’t hate each other after all 

‘hat your intentions were good and that 
you had momentarily lost sight of the fact that 
the ‘ road to hell is paved with good intentions’ 
Soap-boxer, eh? Think as you wish, I still 
am on the side rooting for Mr. Kavanagh ! 
Long may he live and long may his pen sling ink 
without reservations or fears!’ 


Go Bracu "—Ban !|—We are indebted 
to a California reader, Mrs. Fitzgerald, for a 
cutting from a San Diego paper. Although 
it is on the whole rather saJ, it has its humorous 
aspect, so we decided to rewrite it and present 
it to our readers. Here goes. 

An Irish-American lawyer, Mr. J. A. 
Donnelley (that’s how he spells his name), of 
San Diego, California, sent a St. Patrick’s Day 
letter of greeting to a friend. 

In the course of that letter he used the words 
“Erin go bragh.” ‘That’s how his secretary, 
Mrs. Ralph L. Clark, spelled it, but she decided 
to check up on it in the dic -tionary— Webster’ 5 
New International Unabridged. Here she 
found the third word rendered’ as “‘ brath.” 

Confusion. She checked among her boss's 
Irish friends, but beyond saying that they 
never recalled having seen a “‘t” in the word, 
they couldn’t be positive about the spelling. 
More confusion. 

Then she got in touch with a public library, 
where several dictionaries were consulted. Funk 
and Wagnalls’ gave “‘bragh.” Mr. Donnelley 


instructed her to send a wire to the latter 
publishers in New York. Could the “‘g” have 
been a misprint? Back came the cole: 

‘*Term is transliterated. Has variant possi- 
bilities. ‘Brath’ adheres closely to ge 
of Irish alphabet. Often it is ‘bragh,” same 
pronunciation.” 

Then they wired Webster’s. They stood 
firm: ‘“‘Bragh"’ might be correct, but 
was more Irish, they said ! 

Confusion worse confounded. What to do 
next? Why, of course—get in touch with the 
Old Land. So a cable was sent to the American 
Embassy in Dublin. 

Back came the reply, “Erin go bragh with 
a ‘g’ is correct ward.” 

That looked final. . . . But, What's 
this? “‘ Word ™ is mis-spelled. y, reasoned 
the meticulous Mrs. Clark, if an ‘“‘a” crept in 
where an ‘‘o” belonged, maybe the “‘g’”’ was an 
error, too. 

Another cable to Dublin—but this time to the 
Lord Mayor in the Mansion House. And here 
is the reply that came from the then deputy 
Lord Mayor : “Correct spelling is ‘Eire go 
brach’. 

es, ‘c’ as in confused—and Mrs. Clark was 
by now hopelessly confused. It may be that 
cable gremlins were at their play, but nary 
a word has been heard of the persistent woman 
secretary ever since. 

What, then, is the correct version? our 
California reader wants to know. 

It is: Etre go brdéth (pronounced Air-eh guh 
braw). translated, this means Ireland 
for ever.” Note that the first word is “‘ Eire” 
and not “ Erin.” 


For Two Reasons—* As an Irish girl working 
in England, I am writing to you for two reasons,” 
writes Miss Maire Freeman, 13a Chudleigh 
Road, Harrogate, Yorkshire. 

The first and primary reason is to thank 
you for all the pleasure the Irish Digest gives 
me each month. It has the true tang of Irish 
life, and it keeps me in touch with Irish interests, 
old and new.” 

The second reason: she is anxious to trace 
the words 
* Soiled (?) is the singer, and 
in vain the song.” 
She believes they form part of an Irish ballad 
or poem. Can any reader help her? If so, 
please write direct to the address given above. 


Waat’s THE Futt StTory?:—Does any 
Australian reader know the full story behind 
an unusual epitaph to be seen on a headstone 
in the old Catholic cemetery of East Maitland 
(about 29 miles from Newcastle, New South 
Wales)? 

According to Mr. T. J. O'Callaghan, Justice 
of the Peace, Newcastle, the epitaph reads : 

**Erected by Phillip Ryan in memory of 
his brother, Michael Ryan, of Swan Reach, 
a native of Thornback, Co. Kilkenny, Ireland, 
who has been circumvented of his just and legal, 
property, prosecuted by wilful and corrup 
perjury, returned guilty by an infamous an: 
bigoted jury, for being a sincere patriot, an ) 
sentenced wrongfully by the laws of the lan 
Died on the 28th Sept., 1859.” 

That was almost exactly 100 years ago. But 
who were the villains of the piece? And in 
which respect was Michael Ryan “a sincere 

atriot "—as an Irishman or an Australian ? 

Je sniff an intriguing story here. 
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Songs of 
Ireland 


“*. .. all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


MARY O’HARA singing to her own ing, Ireland’s 
harp accompaniment: Spinning SONGS Can 
Spanish come to you 
ady/Eileen Aroon. 
IEP 41. 9/3 ($1.50), Wherever you 
Songs of Ireland, by MARY O'HARA, ‘ay be... 
No. 1: I Wish I had the Shep- 
herd’s Lamb/Next Market Day/ 
The Bonnie Boy/The Spinning 
Wheel/The Ballynure Ballad/I 
Have a Bonnet trimmed with Blue 
IEP 49. 9/3 ($1.50), ORANGE AND BLUE — Richard 
GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND: Jig Hayward and the Loyal Brethren : 
—Lark in the Morning; Waltz— The Sash my Father Wore/The 
Dear Little Shamrock/The Old Protestant Boys/The Battle of 
Bog Road/Hills of Donegal ; Reel Garvagh/The Aghalee Heroes. 
—The Siege of Ennis/The Mist on IEP 37. 9/3 ($1.50). 


the Bog ; Hornpipe—The Honey- QRANGE AND BLUE (Vol. 2)— 


suckle/The Kildare Fancy. 
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SEG 7628. 9/- ($1.50). 
IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: 
Irish Marches/ Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley/Pride 
of Erin Waltzes. 
IEP 38. 9/3 ($1.50). 
IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley/Pride 
of Erin. 


IEP 39. 9/3 ($1.50). 


DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: 
Patrick O’Hagan— RiverShannon/ 
The Lark in the Clear Air, Little 
Town in the Ould County Down/ 

; A Good Roarin’ Fire. 
IEP 50. 


9/3 ($1,50). 


| Record Shop 


Phone 76545 


COUNT JOHN McCORMACK : 


Richard Hayward and the Loyal 
Brethren: Dolly's Brae / The 
Blackman’s Dream/Derry's Walls 
Green Grassy Slopes of the Boyne 
IEP 48. 9/3 ($1.50) 


The 
Green Bushes/The Village that 
Nobody Knows / Passing By 
Maureen/The Lass with the Deli- 
cate Air. 


7ER 5054. 14/- ($2.00) 


LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND: Mickey 


and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
tra—The Rose of Mooncoin/How 
can you buy Killarney/If I were 
a Blackbird/The Moonshiner. 

OE 9238. 10/3 ($1.75). 


Just send remittance plus 3.6 (or 
$0.50 in the U.S.) to us giving the 
numbers of the records required. 
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